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PHIXIXD AND BOUND BY 

HASCLL, WATBOM AXD VIMCY, LD. 

LOKDOK AKD AYLB8BURT. 



'■i~'MERB seems to me, in the writing of the 
Mistory of a Road, to be eomething whim- 
sically like the laying qf a fire; and all fire- 
layi/ng, yon should know — or, if you don't know, 
ask the hoitsemaid — demands at least a modicum 
of science. My science is exercised in the direction 
of endeavouring to be readable. I don't want 
to be relegated to the top shelf, where the dust 
accumulates, or to the fourpenny-box qf the 
dealer in second-hand works, where the sermons 
lice. 

'For this particular kind of a fire (to resume the 
figure) one cannot be too careful in the selection of 
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the fuelj that raw material of which it is hoped 
to make, if not a roaring bonfire^ at least a 
heartsome^ comfortable blaze. I fnd, ready to 
my hand in this task, plenty of those raw materials, 
historical, geographical, and architectural facts — 
the coals, wood, and paper of this fire — and proceed 
to lay them for your comfort in the chimney-corner. 
Selection and distribution are ever the difficulties. 
Mere, for example, is a prodigiously tough and 
knotty baulk of wood — stodgy facts about the 
Heptarchy. It will never do for our fireplace : 
a few light twigs and sticks will kindle better. 
Mere, again, is a lump of coal as big as your head — 
architectural disquisition, perhaps: all very well 
in its way, but eminently calculated to dowse the 
cheerful glow it is hoped to obtain. Sere, too, 
are such things as descents of manors and histories 
of highly respectable but tmdistinguished county 
families, as bovine as their ancestral herds : they 
are the damp paper and bad matches of my house- 
maidenly solicitude. Such will not serve my turn. 
It is essential to have lighter-lying materials to 
begin tvith, and afterwards, maybe, the others 
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%hall he chopped and broken up as small as 
possible. 

Meanwhile^ the fire is laid and lit. Let us 

encourage the flicker into a blaze, as far as in 
us lies, with the vivifying bellows of observation 
and imagination. 



CHARLES G. HARPER. 



Pbtebsham, 

SUBBBT, 

Jantutry, 1906. 
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S»y. . . . hoK/ar it it 

Ti. tkU mm« hUnttd .VU/ord ? 

SsAKBSPBABB, Cymhtl\7a, Actlll. Sc. it. 



I 

It is Imogen who asks. " Milford Haven," says 
she : 

. . , Bead, and toll me 

How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? 

The dear creature was impatient, and ignorant 
to boot, for two hundred and fifty-six miles and 
a half lie between Tyburn GJate and that far 
Welsh inlet of the sea. If, however, she were 
desirous of travelling to it as quickly as might 
be in this twentieth century, she would need but 
to take the 11.20 a.m. train from Paddington to 
be wafted, via the Severn Tunnel, to New Milford 
VOL. I. 1 
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in five minutes under seven hours. Thirty-five 
hours was the time needed for the long journey 
in coaching days until 1827, when it was acceler- 
ated by three hours. 

Por ourselves, who here take the road for the 
pleasure of acquiring historical interest in the 
larger or smaller sort, this will be a leisured 
journey, for its many miles are compact of beauty 
and of stirring memories. Milford Haven does 
not come into the purview until a hundred miles 
or more are done ; while along the first fifty it 
is just the " Oxford Road.*' 

I have for the first few miles of the Oxford 
BiOad a peculiar affection, for more than thirty 
years of my life were passed close by its starting- 
point, the Marble Arch. Not indeed that one 
then knew it as the ** Oxford B/oad *' ; although, 
as plain matter of fact, Oxford Street, which ends 
where the Edgware Road begins, took its name 
from being a part of that straight and ancient 
highway leading out of the City of London at 
Newgate, along Holbom, to our foremost uni- 
versity town. The first miles of the Oxford 
Road were never by any chance known by that 
name to us who lived thereby. The " Bayswater 
Road '* we knew, if you please, or the " Uxbridge 
Road''; the postmen and the London Directory 
knew it only by the many aristocratically named 
terraces into which its houses were, and are, 
divided. We had not, I think, the least suspicion 
in those days that the great, broad highway led 
to Oxford and beyond. There were those who 
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had taken the omnibus to Shepherd's Bush and 
even to Acton, there were even others who had 
travelled the road so far as Uxbridge ; but those 
were travellers indeed. You must understand 
that I write of days long before the cyclist came 
into existence — the cyclist who can in these days 
mount his machine at the Marble Arch and, if 
the electric trams do not cut him to pieces on the 
way, come to Uxbridge in an hour and a half. 
One travelled then to Uxbridge by train, and the 
road between was to most an unknown void. 

The Bayswater Road, the Uxbridge Road, or 
the Oxford Road — for it has as many aliases as a 
hardened criminal or a nobleman of many titles — 
is without doubt the finest entrance to or exit 
from London. Not even that other fine approach, 
by Kensington and Hyde Park Corner, is quite its 
equal. Broad and straight and gently undulating, 
and bordered by parks and the mansions of the 
wealthy, that traveller who should first enter 
London by it could not fail to be impressed. 
Instead, the stranger now comes to our gates by 
the prosaic agency of the railway, generally at 
Charing Cross, Euston, or Victoria, and the oppor- 
tunity of compelling his admiration is thus 
missed. 



II 

I HAVE owned to a warm affection for the 
beginnings of this road, and in truth it holds 
many memories dear to me. The earliest is of the 
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outskirts of TJxbridge itself, of a school there and 
of the highway, very dusty in sunimer and muddy 
in winter, ending against the sky-line as it 
topped Hillingdon Hill and disappearing in the 
direction of London and home — home, only 
fifteen miles away, but so far removed to the ideas 
of the child who used to gaze so wistfully upon 
that hill-top and wonder what the road was like, 
and envy the carriers who travelled it in their 
one-horse tilt-carts. Holiday-time came, and 
with it romance of the most exquisite kind, for I 
travelled home by the old three-horsed Amersham 
and Wendover omnibus-coach, which at that time 
and for long after, stoutly defying railways, went 
to London dailv and returned from the "Old 
Bell,*' Holborn, at 5 p.m. How well I remember 
those delightful miles from the " Green Man '' at 
the Greenway, Uxbridge, to Hyde Park, under 
the protection of the driver himself, much noticed 
— ^being quite a little traveller — ^by good-natured 
rustic folk, and keenly interested in all the 
strange countries and the varied tribes inhabiting 
them which, it is well known, one passes on the 
way. 

I have revisited those scenes of long ago, and 
find the world has shrunk visibly and amazingly 
since then. The " Green Man '* is still there, it is 
true ; but could it have been quite so ugly in those 
days? The Greenway (which I suspect got its 
name originally from some prehistoric trackway, 
leading the Lord knows whence to the Devil 
knows where) is there yet, and the railway is as it 
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always was. So also is the house where the school 
used to be, and — O Time ! O Space I — the weariful 
years — and yet not always so weariful, but with 
their proper share of joys — the years, I say, roll 
back, and I am even again that unmathematically 
minded little boy whose future was then bounded 
by the next holidays, and whose days were made a 
burden by such easy problems in arithmetic as 
sums in simple addition. 



Ill 

The road — that stretch of it between Shepherd's 
Bush and Hyde Park — has later memories for me. 
Some yfears after the Uxbridge school, I was 
entered to another at Turnham Green. To Turn- 
ham Green one then came most conveniently and 
pleasantly from Hyde Park by omnibus along the 
Bayswater Road, Notting Hill, Shepherd's Bush, 
Goldhawk Road, Starch Green, and the ** Queen of 
England.'' The "Queen of England" was, and 
still is, a public-house. At the period of which I 
speak Disraeli had passed his Royal Titles Bill 
through Parliament, and Queen Victoria was 
become Empress of India, and we who travelled 
past the public-house wondered if its sign would 
be altered. Turnham Green has nothing whatever 
to do with the road to Oxford, being indeed on the 
Bath Road ; but whenever one went home, whether 
for brief Saturday afternoons or for holidays, one 
came, at Young's Corner, at the junction of the 
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Chiswick and the Goldhawk Roads, to a choice 
of routes. For I generally walked home. On 
those occasions the separate and distinct allure- 
ments of the way to Hyde Park through King 
Street, Hammersmith, thence by Kensington High 
Street and Kensington Gardens, across the Park ; 
and of that other route by the Goldhawk Bioad, 
Shepherd's Bush, and Netting Hill, were carefully 
considered. Most vividlv of all, I remember the 
home-coming for Christmas. The holidays gener- 
ally began some six days before that festival. 
Receiving our " going-home money," we went our 
several ways — some many miles, a few only to 
London. Por myself, I took that shilling which 
was amply suf&cient to pay my second-class 
journey, and walked, enjoying the first freedom 
of the holiday, and thrilling with an epicurean 
sense of approaching home by degrees. At 
Shepherd's Bush I gained the XJxbridge Road. 
No electric trams then, no Central London Rail- 
way ; only a not very frequent omnibus service. 
By comparison with to-day, rather a countrified 
spot, and by no means the thronged district of 
cheap houses and clerkly populations it has since 
become. Here I was half-way home. I can feel 
the enthusiasm of it now : the keen air of the 
early winter's day ; the Christmassy sense of 
holly and evergreens, the marvellous and crowded 
delights of the grocers' shops, the gay display 
— oh, horrible ! — of (ostensibly) prize meat at the 
butchers' ; then, the rise to the hill-top at Netting 
Hill, Kensington Gardens and their great elms. 
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Lancaster Gate, and then — and then home, and 
myself standing on the doorstep, with a kiss 
from my Mother, and the looked-for holiday begun. 
That, then, is why the beginnings of this road are 
to me almost holy ground. But, bah I what is it 
to you, you say ; and why should you be called 
upon to take an interest in this telling over the 
clanking links in the lengthening chain of one's 
earthly pilgrimage ? 



IV 

The story of Tyburn properly belongs to this 
threshold of the road, but we should linger long 
indeed if we stayed to tell that gruesome tale in 
all its dreadful length. Tyburn Gate, whence this 
great highway was measured in coaching days, 
stood, as we may readily see from the old print 
reproduced here, at the point where Oxford Street, 
the Bayswater Boad, and the Edgware Road meet, 
and was removed in 1829. 

In the very long ago, when London ceased at 
Holborn Hill, this spot was a lonely common, 
situated on a somewhat commanding height. 
Prom it, across the open country, one could see 
the towers of Westminster, with nothing but trees 
intervening. It was then probably called Tyburn 
Common, from the Tye Bourne, which, descending 
from the Hampstead heights, crossed what we now 
call " Oxford Street " at the point where James 
Street runs into that thoroughfare, in the still 
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very marked dip of the road, then the valley of 
that now vanished, but not forgotten, stream. 

This common stood almost exactly midway 
between the Tye Bourne and that other vanished 
brook, the West Bourne, which ran along the line 
of the present Kensington Gardens Terrace, and 
does still so run, hidden from view in pipes, to 
emerge in daylight, on its way to the Thames, as 
the fountains and the Long Water in Kensington 
Gardens, and the Serpentine in Hyde Park. 

At a very early time the place of execution for 
London's criminals, and often for political offenders 
too, was remitted from a spot called " the Elms,'* 
at St. Giles's, to Tyburn, which remained the place 
where those unfortunate wretches made their exit, 
" dancing upon nothing," until 1783, when Ryland, 
the King's engraver, was hanged for forgery, and 
was the last to suffer here. 

Those executions were spectacles of the most 
popular character. Londoners flocked to them as 
to an entertainment, and those who could afford 
it readily paid for seats in the elevated stand 
erected in full view of the dying malefactors' last 
agonies. There is no need to exclaim in horror at 
such callousness, because it is quite cei'tain that 
if such things as public executions were again 
permitted, the same crowds would assemble, and 
seats would again be eagerly purchased. Educa- 
tion has not abolished the tiger in human nature. 
What happened when the people were baulked of 
their prey we see in the records of how Dr. Henesey 
was brought here to be turned off in 1768. The 
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crowd was immense, and seats in the grand-stand 
sold readily at half a crown. And then — oh, 
shame ! — a reprieve arrived, and the disappointed 
sightseers found that nobody was to be done to 
death. They did not merely ask for their money 
back, but in their rage set to and demolished the 
stand. It was really very good of them, if you 
think of the keen disappointment they suffered, 
that they did not seize somebody and hang him. 

Most of the highwaymen who practised in the 
neighbourhood of London ended here, on the 
" three-legged mare." Much controversy has 
been expended upon the question of exactly where 
Tyburn gallows stood ; but as a matter of fact 
they were removed from one spot to another 
within the space now bounded by the junction of 
Oxford Street and Edgware Boad, Seymour Street, 
Stanhope Place, and the rails of Hyde Park. The 
most authentic recollections of the spot where 
they were last planted point to the site of No. 6, 
Connaught Place, one of that line of tall houses 
built in 1810, strangely showing their posteriors 
to the road and facing towards the dead wall of 
a range of stables. 

After a great deal of popular indignation had 
been for years expended upon Tyburn ToU-Gate, 
it was at last removed in 1829, and London im- 
mediately afterwards began that westerly march 
which threatens to engulf all Middlesex. Until 
then the road, now so handsome, was a highway 
of mean tea-gardens and tumble-down taverns. 
Dr. Charles Mackay, writing in 1857, said : 
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** Whenever a toll-gate is erected within the 
limits of this fast-growing metropolis, it depreciates 
existing property, and prevents the extension of 
building. Those who remember Tyburn Gate, 
close to the spot where the Marble Arch now 
stands, will recognise the extent of the evil. 
Respectable London may be said to have ended 
at the corner of the Edgware Road. Westward 
of that point — where now stand rows of palaces, 
and some of the finest squares, crescents, and 
streets in the world — were to be found either 
cornfields or vegetable crofts, or buildings of the 
most inferior description ; mean public-houses and 
squalid tea-gardens, the resort only of those who 
could walk to them, and never frequented by 
any one rich enough to ride his own horse, or sit 
in his own vehicle. But when the bar was 
removed, Tyburnia — the noblest and most magnifi- 
cent suburb of London — speedily arose beyond its 
boundary." 

Still, although London goes on for miles, the 
traveller coming from Oxford Street, past what 
omnibus conductors call the " Mawble Awch," 
cannot but notice the sudden quiet, the gracious 
change from much turmoil of traffic, that greets 
him as he enters upon the Bayswater Road. The 
main tides of traffic go up and down the Edgware 
Road and Oxford Street, and there are situated 
all the shops. Along the Bayswater Road only 
the private mansions on the one side, and the 
Park and Kensington Gardens on the other, border 
the pleasant way. 
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These amenities of this western road had a some- 
what narrow escape from being destroyed by the 
establishment of a tramway terminus here, for it 
was in April, 1861, that the American, Greorge 
Francis Train, induced the authorities to permit 
him to lay down an experimental line from the 
Marble Arch to Inverness Terrace. But his 



I 
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tramway lines, being above the surface of the road, 
created such a dangerous nuisance that they were 
speedily removed. 

As interlude among the mansions of the Bays- 
water Bioad is set the chapel of the old, and now 
disused, cemetery belonging to the parish of St. 
George's, Hanover Square. It was consecrated 
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in 1764, and four years later Laurence Sterne was 
laid there. It was — if one may use the term in 
relation to a cemetery — a very fashionable place 
in its day — ^a day that ended when the Intramural 
Burial Act closed it, in 1854. I remember it well, 
as it was before the Vestry took it in hand in 1892, 
and, clearing away most of the thousands of tomb- 
stones from the area, placed them round the walls 
and laid the place out as a public recreation 
ground. The absurdity of it! — as though the 
public, with the immensity of Hyde Park only 
across the road, wanted such a dismal spot for 
recreation. Por it i% dismal now, as it was not 
before those well-intentioned folks began to 
interfere with it. In those times the grass grew 
long and lush in summer, with a plentiful ruddy 
rash of sainfoin in it, and you might wander about 
in those five acres and be hugely tickled with, for 

instance, the epitaph of Mr. (alas ! that I 

should forget his name) **of the Chelsea Bun 
House," and the like mortuary vagaries. Por 
over thirty years I lived in a house whose back 
windows looked into the place, delightful with its 
masses of healthy trees; and if there were such 
things as ghosts, I am quite sure I should have 
seen or heard one, or many, in all that space of 
time. There were no ghosts, but myriads of cats, 
whose midnight carols luUabied me to sleep. 

Ay, it i% dismal now. They have disestablished 
the tombstone of that worthy maker of buns, with 
many more, and with them have lined the dark 
brick walls. There, one upon another, a starkly 
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white mass, infinitely pitiful, they rest : one had 
far rather they had been broken up. 

Then there was the chapel, its walls lined with 
tablets to notable people : Admirals of the Blue, 
the White, the Red; to Sir Thomas Picton, 
mortally wounded at Waterloo; to a Parnell, 
ancestor of the more famous Home Ruler who 
founded the Parnellite party and wrecked it for 
sake of Mrs. O'Shea ; to Mrs. Radcliffe, authoress 
of many blood-boltered novels. Those tablets are 
still there ; but the quaintly Georgian chapel has 
been remodelled, rebuilt, and — that it should be 
said of a chapel ! — bedevilled, with the bequest 
of another well-meaning person. Oh those well- 
meaning folks, what harm they do ! And here is 
a reconstituted building, garishly ugly, in place 
of that characteristic old Georgian chapel. It is 
open daily for wayfarers to enter and pray. Let 
us enter and pray — pray that a better under- 
standing be given the rich, that they leave our 
landmarks alone ! 



Before we leave London it will be necessary to 
sketch the rise and progress of coaching and 
waggoning along the road, such a sketch naturally 
resolving itself largely into a consideration of the 
traffic between London and Oxford. 

Public conveyances between London and Ox- 
ford began, so far as we have any record, with 
the stage-waggon or carrier's cart mentioned by 
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Anthony & Wood, the Oxford historian and diarist, 
in 1666 ; hut it would he too much to assume 
that, hecause not referred to at any earlier date, 
the carrying trade hegan only in that year. 
Already the carrier's business between Cambridge 
and London, belonging to the Hobsons, had been 
in existence for considerably over a century, and 
Oxford, only three miles farther distant than 
Cambridge from London, was at least the equal 
of Cambridge at that period, and consequently 
in as urgent need of communication with the 
metropolis. 

But no Oxford carrier ever attained the cele- 
brity enjoyed by Thomas Hobson, and the early 
waggoning trade on this road remains obscure. 
The historian of these things is indebted to the 
labours of Wood for the few details to be recovered 
at this date. Thus, only after a space of thirty 
years, do we obtain another glimpse in his pages 
of waggon journeys, when, in 1686, he records, 
under date of March 6th, that a certain or un- 
certain " P , a stranger of gentile fashion, 

died in More's waggon, going to London in the 
morning." In 1691 he mentions " Moore's " 
waggon bringing to Oxford the first volume of 
his " Athense Oxoniensis," printed in London, and 
in 1692 speaks of John Bartlet's waggon delivering 
the second volume. 

On December 12th of the same year John 
Bartlet's waggon, coming from London, was 
robbed by highwaymen, among whom was one 
Savage, formerly an Oxford mercer, who had 
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forsaken his shop and the dull routine of trade 
to take up the dangerous delights of the road. 
Robbery must have been much more profitable 
than the selling of silks and cloths, for the bold 
bandits who intercepted Bartlet's waggon took 
from it £300, and from Bartlet himself £30 more. 
That the waggoner did not tamely submit to be 
thus plundered may be gathered from Wood's 
concluding words, "He lyes under his wounds 
at Gerrard's Cross " ; but he unhappily gives no 
account of the actual affray, for the reason, no 
doubt, that such things were commonplace in- 
cidents of the time. 

Meanwhile, London and Oxford stage-coaches 
had made their appearance. There were then 
three separate and distinct ways of getting on 
wheels between the two places. One might, as 
the great and fashionable of the time were 
accustomed to do, take one's own private coach 
or "chariot," or might travel by stage-coach or 
stage- waggon : three social removes, offering some- 
thing of a parallel between that road era and this of 
railways and first, second, and third classes. Wood, 
in 1661, mentions Sir Thomas Clayton, a new-made 
knight and Warden of Merton, returning by stage- 
coach to Oxford. It seems that the stage had 
been good enough for him before, but that in his 
new dignity he was unwilliDg to be seen travelling 
in it, and so, when a number of his neighbours 
walked out from Oxford to Shotover to meet him, 
and presumably to congratulate him on his new 
honours, he did not appreciate their good feeling 
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as he should have done. To Wood, who noted it 
in his diary, a vein of sarcasm was common, and 
as we read that " Sir Thomas, either ashamed of 
their company, or for some other reason best 
known to himself," bade his friends " begone and 
not accompany him by the coach-side," we must 
accordingly understand that the knighted Warden 
did not wish Oxford to see him still a second-class 
passenger. His neighbours, among whom were 
a blacksmith, a baker, and other tradesfolk, 
accordingly did as he bade them, and straggled 
into the town a quarter of an hour after the 
coach ; so that Sir Thomas Clayton reached home 
with the privacy he desired. 

It would seem, then, that London and Oxford 
coaches were running in 1661, although no further 
mention is made of them until 1667} when a coach 
is found performing the journey in two days, 
stopping the intervening night at Beaconsfield. 
But April 26th, 1669, was great and memorable, 
for then it was that the *' Flying Coach " began to 
go between Oxford and London in one day. Wood 
himself went up to London by it on its first 
journey, and describes how it started from the 
tavern door by All Souls' College at 6 o'clock in 
the morning. Five others went up to London 
with him, and it was not until 7 at night that the 
journey ended. 

A thirteen-hours' trip, at the rate of four miles 
an hour, including stops, does not, at the first 
glance, seem a very speedy rate of progression, it is 
true ; but in those times passengers had to alight 
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at every hill and walk up, to ease the horses which 
painfully drew the springless vehicles of that era 
up the very respectahle acclivities on the way. 
Indeed, there is a strange tale, perhaps more 
strange than true, that tells of fares graduated 
down from those who rode all the way, through 
those who got out and walked up the hills, to 
those terlium quids who not only alighted and 
walked up the hills, hut helped to push the 
lumhering vehicle. Thus historians, if sufficiently 
confiding, may trace hack the origin of the three 
railway classes to a very respectahle antiquity ! 

The necessity for walking up the hills was 
responsihle for a fatality on Decemher 20th, 1689, 
when Matthew Slade, *' a Dutchman born of 
English parents," forty years Doctor of Physic at 
Amsterdam, died in the " Flying Stage " going to 
London, between the summit of Shotover Hill 
and Wheatley, from a spasm of heart disease 
brought on by his hurrying to regain the coach up 
Shotover Hill. 

It is hardly likely that he would have been 
discommoded by the pace of the vehicle, although, 
taking into account the walking up all hills, and 
that in thirteen hours there must needs have been 
some halts for refreshment, the speed in between 
whiles cannot have been altogether despicable. At 
any rate, so far from complaining of its tediousness, 
the people of that time thought this a very 
wonderful and expeditious drive. 

The fare .by this express one-day coach of 1669 
was 12«. It ran only by favour and licence of the 
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University, whose powers over town and gown 
were then of an exceedingly autocratic nature, 
little to be guessed at or understood nowadays. 
No carrier or coach might ply between Oxford and 
any other place, except by the sanction of the 
University authorities. The licencing lay in the 
hands of the Vice-Chancellor, who issued an order 
respecting the projected "Flying Coach" three 
weeks before it started. Evidently this was an 
occasion of much moment. Wood tells us that 
the Vice-Chancellor's order was " stuck up in all 
public places." Dated April 5th, 1669, it set out 
that the licensed carriers of the University, 
Thomas Moore and Robert Stonehill, ** have 
undertaken to provide suflB.cient coaches and 
horses for the conveiance of passengers between 
the said University and the citty of London which 
shall in one day commodiously perform the whole 
journey during the summer half of the year," that 
is to say, from April 26th to Michaelmas. 

Meanwhile, the old two-days coach kept the 
road undisturbed, and the summer of the follow- 
ing year, 1670, saw an opposition one-day coach 
set up. It was started by one Edward Bartlet, 
father perhaps of that John Bartlet of the stage- 
waggon, so grievously wounded in 1692 by the 
highwayman. This daring man actually essayed 
to break down the coaching monopoly established 
by sanction of the all-powerful University, and 
did not apply for a licence, whereupon the 
Vice-Chancellor was furious, and issued this 
notice : 
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** Whereas Edward Bartlet hath without a 
licence from me presumed to set up a Plying 
Coach to travaile from hence to London, these are 
to require all scholars and members of this Uni- 
versity not to make use of the said Plying Coach 

so set up by Edward Bartlet. 

"P. Mews, 

" Vice-Can. 

" OXON, 

" 20 July, 1670." 

This edict appears to have stopped Bartlet's opposi- 
tion. 

The Vice-Chancellor's practice seems to have 
been to issue licences every season, when the 
coaches were re-established after that period of 
hibernation between September 29th and spring 
induced by bad weather and worse roads. The 
authorised coach of 1671 began its season on 
May 5th, and was a " double " coach — that is to 
say, it was the first to run every day. The 
" Plying Coach " of 1669 went up to London one 
day and returned the next, but in this year it ran 
every day from both ends. " Every day in the 
week," said the advertisement, "there will be a 
coach set out at six o'clock in the morning from 
Thomas Moor's house over against All Souls' 
CoUedge, which shall commodiously perform the 
whole journey to London in one day, and from the 
Saracen's Head on Snow Hill, London, to Oxford 
again the next day, and so constantly for this 
summer half year. If God permit. The Stage 
begins on Munday next, 15 May, 1671." 
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Already, however, an unauthorised opposition 
three days a week coach had hegun, for on 
April 17th the Oxford authorities had heen out- 
raged hy the appearance of the following announce- 
ment, of which the Vice-Chancellor had no 
foreknowledge : 

" These are to give Notice to all Persons that 
have occasion to go to Oxford by Coach; Let 
them repair to the Qreyhound in Holhorn^ where 
they may be furnished with a good Coach and able 
Horses, which sets forth every Munday, Wednesday 
and Priday for Oxford^ performing the Stage in 
one day ; and sets forth from the Mitre in Oxford 
ioT London every Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day ; performed if God permit, by 

(Widow Stonehill 
(John Fosset 
The Stage begins Munday next, being the 17th 
instant April, and sets forth precisely at Six in 
the Morning." 

The " Widow Stonehill " who thus appears in 
partnership with John Fosset was doubtless relict 
of that Robert Stonehill who in 1669 was one of 
the two licensed carriers of the University. It 
will be observed that the advertisement, unlike 
others, speaks of the coach in the first instance 
going to Oxford, and makes the return journey 
from Oxford to London. This may perhaps point 
to an attempt to evade the University jurisdiction 
by making it a coaching business established in 
London. As the advertisement bears no evidence 
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of place of issue, this is a point impossible to be 
cleared up ; but Anthony si Wood tells us that it 
was "silenced by the Vice-Chancellor's order, 
stuck up on every corner in Oxon, April 16, 
1671, because it was set up without his leave." 

The season of 1672 began April 29th, and 
Thonms Moore and Edward Bartlet, junior, were 
to run the coach. The fare was 10«. instead of 
\2i8. Coaching was now fairly established, and 
would have largely increased had it not been for 
the University veto. Almost every season pro- 
duced bold spirits arising to start unauthorised 
conveyances, and successive Vice-Chancellors were 
kept busy in suppressing them; 

De Laune's useful work, " The Present State of 
London," dated 1681, registers two Oxford coaches, 
but gives only meagre information concerning 
them. It merely states that : 

" Mr. Bury, coachman, comes to the Chequer, 
in Holborn, on Saturday. Goes out on Monday. 
Thos. Dye's coach comes to the Crown in Holborn, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Goes out 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays." 

They obviously took two days on the journey. 



VI 



With the establishment of the early Plying 
Coaches to Oxford, the highwaymen, attracted by 
increased prospects of plunder, swarmed upon the 
first few miles out of London. The particularly 
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evil character of the road hetween Hyde Park 
and Shepherd's Bush is enlarged upon by Bichard 
Brockenden, writing in 1671 to Sir Bichard 
Faston, and describing what he calls ** a new set 
of highwaymen," who robbed every night. The 
old hands evidently rested from their labours to 
squander their little earnings, and only took the 
road again when their pockets were empty. Not 
so the "new set," who were all very young, and 
were, according to gossip, sparkish apprentices 
who robbed for the fun of it. Let us hope those 
who were eased of their valuables also saw the 
humour of the thing. 

On September 2nd, 1671, the " new set " robbed 
both the Oxford coaches at Netting Dale, close by 
where the Holland Park station of the Central 
London Railway now stands, and Brockenden 
speaks of " one Izzard, an attorney," one of the 
passengers on this occasion, " who must needs be 
so valiant as to defend himself with his sword 
against pistols." If we do but note the contempt 
expressed here in this " must needs be," we shall 
at once perceive that the highwayman's trade was 
not, after all, so very dangerous ; for it shows that 
travellers who resisted robbery were looked upon 
as fools for their pains, and their valiance scoffed 
at. The courageous Izzard was shot in several 
places by these young scoundrels, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Things were very much the same almost a 
century later, for it was in 1757 that a high- 
wayman at Shepherd's Bush stopped the rider 
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carrying the Worcester mail, and, seizing the bags, 
rifled their contents. This highwayman had a 
financial genius and an energy that command 
admiration. Finding his booty consisted chiefly 
of a large number of Bank of England notes, not 
to be negotiated in bulk with safety, he hired a 
postchaise and four, and, travelling from London 
along the Old North Road as far as Oaxton and 
Alconbury, passed the paper money off upon the 
innkeepers and postmasters on his outward route 
and along his return journey by Royston, Ware, 
and Enfield. This led to an action brought by 
the owners of the notes against the Bank of 
England for recovery of their value, and 
settled the principle that notes acquired in good 
faith, in the ordinary course of business, are 
legally acquired, and that the Bank is bound to 
pay their value to bearer, " on demand," according 
to the conditions printed on them. 

That the Flying Stage and two others continued 
year by year we may well suppose, for mention is 
made of " Oxford's three hackney coaches " being 
robbed at Wheatley Bridge in December, 1694, 
by four person in "vizard masks," supposed to 
be Oxford scholars. A clergyman riding horse- 
back beside one of the coaches lost fifteen 
guineas. 

Quite apart from the attentions of the highway- 
men, it was a road richly spangled with mischances 
and accidents. Mrs. Pendarves, writing in 1728 to 
her correspondent, Ann Granville, tells of the 
ordinary happenings of that time in a journey 
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from Oxford to London. "At the end of the 
town," she says, " some part of the coach broke, 
and we were obliged to get out and seek shelter 
in an ale-house. In half an hour we jogged on, 
and in about half an hour after that, flop we went 
into a slough, not overturned, but stuck. Well, 
we were hauled out again, and the coach, with 
much difficulty, was heaved out. We then once 
more set forward, . . . and met with no waters 
worth getting out of the coach for." 

Then the waggons had also their dangers. 
"The newspapers, I suppose," wrote Mrs. Pen- 
darves in 1739, " informed you of the unhappy 
end of one of the Duchess of Portland's maids, 
who was thrown out of the waggon. The wheels 
ran over her, and she lived three hours in exquisite 
misery. This melancholy accident damped all 
our spirits extremely." 

Contention was at this time, and long continued, 
rife between the University and the coach-pro- 
prietors. In 1731 one Barnes, of St. Aldate's, a 
freeman of the City, having the summer before set 
up a stage-waggon without the required authority, 
was cited before the Vice-Chancellor's Court, but 
refused to appear, upon which he was committed 
to Oxford Castle, where he continued about a 
week, until removed by habeas corpus to London. 
No one then appearing against him, he was dis- 
charged immediately, and returned to Oxford, 
November 19th, " in a triumphant manner in a 
laced hat, as if hedesigned to insult the University." 
After that tame and impotent ending to the fury 
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of the authorities, coach-proprietors naturally 
began to start vehicles without consulting any 
interests save their own. 

Eleven years later, in 1742, coaching on the 
Oxford road is found to be a very slow business, 
for the Oxford stage, leaving London at 7 a.m., 
only with great diligence reached Uxbridge at 
noon. By tea-time — five o'clock — High Wycombe 
was entered, and, exhaustion following these tremen- 
dous efforts, it rested there the night. At seven the 
next morning the remainder of the journey was 
begun, and the gallant conveyance staggered into 
Oxford at five that afternoon, at a gait of about 
three miles an hour. No wonder the sturdy 
horsemen, referred to by Pennant, despised coach- 
ing at this period, and, risking falls and putting 
up with the mud, splashed manfully along the 
roads across their trusty steeds. 

On February 14th, 1741, John Wesley, riding 
horseback, made a much better performance than 
that of the coach, for he left London in the 
morning and was at Oxford in the afternoon. 
And then, as if he had not already had sufficient 
travelling along those fifty-four miles, he took 
a seven-mile walk in the early evening, to Stanton 
Harcourt. But he did better still on June 20th, 
1743, when he set out early in the morning, 
and, although he preached on the way at High 
Wycombe, was in Oxford that same evening. 
With performances of this kind, it is not sur- 
prising that the ribald old rhyme on Wesley should 
start off by declaring that — 
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Old John Weslev had a horse, 
And he was tall and thin. 



He could scarce have grown fat on such per- 
formances. 

What the Oxford coach of 1792 was like we 
see in this illustration of it, from a painting by 
Cordery. That painter is, in point of time, if 
scarcely that of excellence, the ** old master '' of 
coaching subjects. His horses and the passengers 
are grotesque enough to raise a smile ; but the 
coach itself, at any rate, is exactly portrayed, and 
shows how, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the "outsides" still clung precariously to the 
roof by means of the " bows," or iron rails, placed 
at each corner. Here, too, we see the wicker-work 
basket, or " rumble-tumble," for the cheaper 
passengers, hazardously strapped on behind ; while 
the coachman's box is still without springs. 
Passengers and coachman alike, whether by in- 
tention of the artist or by chance, look as if they 
are not quite enjoying the experience, whether 
on account of the funeral pace of the horses or on 
account of those uncertain seats we will not 
pretend to determine. 



VII 

The Gloucester mail, through Oxford, was one of 
the earliest established of the mail-coaches, and 
began in 1785. It ran by Henley, and was in 
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later years horsed by Benjamin Worthy Home, 
of the " Golden Cross," Charing Cross, when it 
ended its journey at the " Bell," Gloucester. 
!Prom that point it was continued as the branch 
mail for Abergavenny, Brecon, and Carmarthen, 
and, along what was called the "upper road," 
to Milford Haven. The earliest mail-coaches to 
Milford Haven, however, had no connection 
with this road, for South Wales was served as a 
continuation of the Bristol mail ; and the coaches, 
setting out from that city and crossing the Severn 
by the Old Passage, to Portskewett, went the 
" lower road " to Milford Haven by Newport, 
Cardiff, and Swansea. It thus happened that in 
the course of time Milford enjoyed two independent 
and distinct mail-services. 

Meanwhile, concurrently with the establish- 
ment of the mail-coaches, roads began sensibly to 
improve; for the Postmaster-General, possessing 
the authority to indict those that were not up to 
the standard of the department, by threats and by 
actual legal proceedings did harry and worry 
turnpike trustees and surveyors into mending 
their ways. Not all at once was this improve- 
ment felt, and certainly not for very long on 
this road, for an accident recorded by Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe in March, 1806, and due 
to the ruggedness of the highway, is only one of 
many such : 

"We travelled slow, and about High Wickham 
I fell asleep, when, all of a sudden, I felt a blow 
upon my head, and waking, found the coach 
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overturned completely into the ditch! My fat 
companion lay under me, and the first noise I 
heard, for there was silence for about half a 
minute, was a half-asleep soliloquy from him — 
* What is this on top of me ? ' The idea of the 
nightmare immediately struck me, and though in 
a most disagreeable situation, I could not help 
bursting into a fit of laughter, which seemed to 
rouse the whole party. We got the glass down 
and scrambled out of the coach window into the 
road, ankle-deep with mud, and full of large 
holes. Luckily, the pot-house where the coach- 
men stop to refresh themselves was not far distant, 
and thither, guided by a faint ray of light, did we 
bend our steps." 

Not much harm done on that occasion, at any 
rate. 

Already, at this time, the Oxford Boad had 
begun to be a nursery for amateur coachmen. It 
is rather to the Brighton Boad that one commonly 
looks for those smart charioteers, but the Old Master 
of the art of amateur coachmanship, the famed 
John Warde, one of the founders of the Benson 
Driving Club in 1807, began his driving exploits 
here. He it was who, first of all men, found 
delight in driving four-in-hand, and often did so 
drive the ** old heavy Gloucester " stage when 
gentlemen of his rank of country squire still 
thought coaching " low." The eighteenth century 
was running fast to its close when he, for awhile 
leaving the squire's usual occupation of hunting, 
first mounted that painful seat. The driving-box 
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of coaches was then quite innocent of springs, and 
coachmen had to be either pachydermatous or 
else do their driving in an agony of bumpety- 
bump. Warde endured this for a time, and 
then invented springs. In doing this he not 
only earned the blessings of all those poor 
Tobys, but rendered easy the way of the 
amateur, metaphorically as well as in common- 
place fact. 

The Oxford route to Birmingham from London 
was then the fashionable way. The old Birming- 
ham ** Prince of Wales," by this route, was very 
influentially patronised, and Warde often drove 
the coach the whole distance. On one occasion 
he drove it fr6m Oxford to London, by way of 
Henley, for a wager, against the ** Worcester Old 
Ply," and won, although his route was the longer 
by four miles. That feat almost ruined the 
** Prince of Wales," for the passengers were 
terrified at the pace ; although with so skilful a 
master as Warde they were safe enough. The 
accident era had not yet set in. 

Among the more notable coaches of the road 
at this time was the Oxford and Woodstock *' Old 
Blenheim," which ran a sober course from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century until 1844. It 
set out from the *' Bull and Mouth," London, and 
from the " Star," Oxford, and was for many years 
driven by Charles Holmes, who was also part- 
proprietor. In 1835 Holmes was presented at the 
Thatphed House Club, St. James's Street, with a 
piece of silver plate subscribed for by Sir Henry 
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Peyton and two hundred and fifty others, to 
celebrate the completion of his twenty years' 
occupancy of the box. He had driven all this 
while sixty-five miles a day, or about 23,000 
miles a year, without accident to himself, coach, 
or passengers. 

His end was sad. Distracted at the ruin of 
coaching interests by railways, he committed 
suicide by leaping off a Thames steamer. 



VIII 

They make a brave show, those old coaches, even 
in the array of their names : the '' Alert," *' Age," 
'' Defiance,'" " Blenheim," " Regulator," " Dart," 
^'Mazeppa," *' Magnet," "Sun," "Paul Pry," 
" Retaliator," "Tantivy," and ** Rival," with 
some forty more; for Oxford was not only an 
incident on the road to South Wales, but an im- 
portant meeting-place and rendezvous for coaches, 
and in those jolly days of the road shared with 
Hounslow the distinction of being a kind of 
coaching Willesden Junction. You had a choice 
of two routes from London to Oxford itself — ^bv 
the way we take in these pages, or by Maidenhead 
and Henley — and, arrived at Oxford, you found 
it busy with the traffic of the coach route to 
Birmingham, and of others to Worcester, Mid- 
Wales, and Hereford. 

Not all safe coaches, for we have now come 
to 1825, when the fast day stages were introduced 
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to give the go-by to the mails, not only in the 
fact of their travelling in the better-appreciated 
hours of daylight, while the mails of necessity set 
out in the evening, but in every circumstance of 
speed and comfort. This was the new age of 
competition, and very many passengers who had 
not the slightest wish to travel at the furious 
pace of twelve miles an hour were whirled along 
at that previously unheard-of speed, in a cloud 
of dust, and often side by side with a rival coach, 
the hubs of the wheels almost touching. The 
'* Old Gloucester " stage, continued under the new 
name of the "Veteran," took to similar evil 
courses, and the *'True and Safety Briton," 
proving itself to be neither true nor safe, over- 
took a waggon, and, shooting all the outsides into 
it, subsided like an old disabled galleon into the 
Wye at Wycombe Marsh, whence it was with 
difficultv salved. 

Thus, as coach-travelling increased, so, out of 
all due ratio, did the accidents. Fortunately they 
were for some years more startling and annoying 
than really serious; but from 1835 they began 
to come thick, fast, and severe. In August that 
year the ** Telegraph" Worcester coach, descend- 
. ing the hill from Hanwell over Brent Bridge, 
past where the lunatic asylum now is. Came down 
with a tremendous crash, owing to the front axle- 
tree breaking. The coachman, a very portly man, 
was badly injured internally, and with others was 
removed in a dangerous condition to a wayside 
inn, while two ladies were conveyed to St. George's 
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Hospital, where little hopes were entertained of 
their recovery ; a gentleman with a hroken collar- 
bone was courageous enough to go on to Worcester 
in another coach, and several others returned to 
their homes. 

Then a dreadful accident befell the down 
" Age " Oxford and London coach in July, 1836, 
a& it was ascending Dashwood Hill. When half- 
way up a timber-waggon drawn by four horses 
appeared on the hill-top, dashing down without 
a driver. In its descent it crashed into the coach 
and shivered it to atoms, flinging the unhappy 
eight passengers in all directions. It is remark- 
able that no one was killed, but all were severely 
injured. A lady was thrown out, and one of the 
waggon-wheels literally cut one of her cheeks off ; 
and a gentleman was flung a considerable distance, 
falling on his back, and pursued by a heavy case 
of wine, which fell on him, fracturing his skull, 
dislocating a shoulder, and breaking some ribs. 

That was, of course, a mere accident, impossible 
to be guarded against ; but recklessness was 
rampant upon this road in those years. Joe 
Tollit, who for years drove the Oxford '*Age," 
was in 1834 keenly in opposition against the 
"Royal William," tooled by Snowden. They 
were accustomed to start from Oxford at the 
same time, and the " Age " generally reached 
London first. But the spring had evidently fired 
their blood, for on the evening of April 30th 
Snowden announced that on the morrow he was 
sure to have the best of it, for he had prepared 
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the way by ordering horses to be ready and waiting 
at an extra number of changes. ToUit got wind 
of this overnight, and, although taken unawares 
by these extraordinary preparations, determined 
that May morning should not find him behind. 
Accordingly, day dawned with a stern resolution 
in his breast that, whatever happened to the 
passengers, his coach should arrive in Holborn 
ahead of its rival. Behold, then, the " Age " 
starting at 11 a.m. from the " Vine," High Street, 
Oxford, with a solitary lady passenger, blissfully 
unconscious of what was in store for her ; and the 
two coaches thundering one after the other across 
the narrow bridge of Magdalen. " I was," said 
the redoubtable Joe Tollit, " two hours going the 
twenty-five miles to Wycombe. Leaving that 
place exactly at one, we passed at Gerrard's Cross, 
twenty miles from London, the *01d Blenheim,' 
which had left the * Star ' at Oxford at 9 a.m. 
We had to wait at TJxbridge, where the horses 
were not harnessed ; but we got to London from 
Wycombe, twenty-nine miles, in one hour and 
forty minutes." So in three hours forty minutes, 
at a rate of fourteen miles an hour, the " Age " 
reached London first, and, taking it easy up 
Oxford Street, came to its destination at the 
** Bell and Crown," Holborn, one hour before its 
time. There, that very much shaken lady- 
passenger's friends having, of course, not yet 
arrived, she was put in a " growler " and sent 
home. We hear nothing of the vanquished rival. 
After reading of this exploit, it does not seem 
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surprising that Joe ToUit enjoyed the reputation 
of heing one of the most accomplished and daring 
of coachmen. Admirers declared that he could 
get more out of a horse than any other. On one 
occasion, on an up journey, descending the hill — 
** Dupree's Pitch," the old coachmen used to call 
it — on the London side of Beaconsfield, a leader 
kicked a leg over the traces. Beside him, on the 
hox on that occasion, was " Black Will," who was 
anxious to get down and sr t matters to rights, hut 
ToUit would not hear oi it, and drove on to 
Gerrard's Cross in this manner. " Forty years 
I've hoen drilling," said " Black Will," " and never 
done the like." 

But in November, 1838, a collision between 
" Tollit's Wycombe coach " and the Worcester 
*' Sovereign," on a steep hill between Gerrard's 
Cross and Beaconsfield, resulted in many passengers 
being seriously injured. Which of the four 
brothers ToUit — ^William, George, John, or Joe — it 
was who thus came to grief, does not appear, but 
they were all of the true Jehu blood, and there 
were those on this occasion who shook their heads 
sagely, and, telling how they " had been expecting 
of it all along," said, in the manner of prophets 
living to see their prognostications verified, " The 
ToUits have done it at last." 

"Black Will," himself a striking character, 
demands some notice. His melodramatic nick- 
name had no reference to his character : it simply 
described his swarthy complexion; although it 
did indeed hit off his occasional saturnine humour. 
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"Black Will," whose paternal name was Bowers, 
for many years drove the '' Alert," and was reputed 
to have one wife at Oxford and another in London, 
with an establishment at both places, all complete. 
Moreover, either wife was said to be ignorant of 
the other's existence. As his work brought him 
to London four nights in the week, while the other 
three were spent in Oxford, the two wives may 
have had an actual existence ; and as those were 
the days before people took to gadding about the 
country for pleasure, " Black Will's " sultanic 
propensities might very well remain unknown to 
those ladies. 

Dons were in Will's estimation very ordinary 
human beings. He exhibited as much contempt 
for them as did Cecil Rhodes in his last will and 
testament. Their learning might be profound, 
but his homage was accorded only to a first-rate 
whip. One day he had beside him on the box-seat 
a don who, feeling himself out of his element, 
tried to open an intimate conversation with the 
timid inquiry, " Are you the coachman they call 
' Black Will ' ? " That sardonic person, out of 
humour because he had, instead of a box-seat 
passenger who would have " taken the ribbons " 
for a bit and tipped him handsomely for the 
privilege, a useless, ignorant companion, innocent 
of horseflesh, replied scathingly, " Blackguards 
call me * Black Will ' ; gentlemen call me ' Mr. 
Bowers.' " 

The conversation then languished. 

Jack Adams was finother of the well-known 
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London and Oxford coachmen. He drove the 
" Defiance," a coach that afterwards added 
** Royal " to its name, and took the Maidenhead 
and Henley route. 

From the box of the ** Royal Defiance," 
Jack Adams, who coaches so well, 

8t»t me down in the region of science, 
In front of the " Mitre " Hotel, 

sang some University man, before 184jO, when the 
coach was transferred from the " Mitre " to the 
"Vine," 133, High Street. 

One of Jack Adams' recorded sayings reads 
like a practical application of some stern Spartan 
sermon on Duty. An accident had befallen the 
coach on the road between Oxford and Cheltenham, 
and he was asked if any one were hurt. " No, 
thank God ! " he replied. " To be sure, two or 
three of them had some of their fingers torn oflF ; 
but then they belonged to it, you know.*' So they 
didn't count. 

A brother- Jehu on the *' Defiance " was Jack 
Hale, who was sorely tried one day by a mathema- 
tical professor on the box-seat, who, for nervousness, 
could scarce keep his hands off the reins, because, 
as he declared, the coachman was not steering on 
mathematical principles. Hale stood it a long 
while, but then launched out so vigorously with 
his tongue at "old Algebra," that the prof essor, for 
the rest of the journey, took refuge within. 

The " Defiance," continued from Oxford as far 
as Cheltenham, numbered among its coachmen one 
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whose nickname of " Bloody Jimmy " testified to 
his severity with the horses. The buttonholes of 
his coat, lavishly decorated with whip-points, and 
the constant application of the whip, testified to 
the appropriateness of the nickname. His real 
paternal cognomen was James Witherington. It 
is not altogether a testimonial to the humanity of 
that period that Witherington was reputed an 
excellent coachman, and that his prowess was 
recognised by the presentation to him of a silver 
watch, whose dial was marked with the twelve 
letters of his surname in place of the usual 
figures. 

The Gloucester mail did not rank high for 
speed, jogging along between the changes and 
necessary halts at a little over nine and a quarter 
miles an hour. In 1830, in this way, it still took 
12 hours 45 minutes to do the 108 miles from 
Charing Cross, leaving London at 8 p.m. and 
arriving at Gloucester at 8.45 the next morning. 
In 1837 it was three-quarters of an hour earlier at 
Gloucester ; and the branch mail, taking the bags 
forward to Carmarthen, then reached that town in 
another 11 hours 50 minutes. 

The " Tantivy " was the crack coach to Oxford 
and Birmingham in the Augustan age of coaching. 
It was started in 1832, and, leaving the ** Blossoms" 
inn, Laurence Lane, Cheapside, at 7 a.m., and 
going by Maidenhead and Henley, was in Oxford 
by midday, and at Birmingham, 125 miles from its 
starting-point, by 7 p.m. The name " Tantivy," 
supposed to be a sound imitative of the hunting- 
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horn, and as old as the seventeenth century, was 
thought exquisitely appropriate to a coach, and 
certainly the " Tantivy " coach did acquire a 
remarkahle sporting reputation, although it was 
hy no means the swiftest of the swift coaches of 
the Grolden Age. Much of its repute came from 
the song, "The Tantivy Trot," written for Crack- 
nell, the coach's most famous whip, in 1834. It 
was a long-lived reputation, for when, after 
coaches had heen ruined by railways, the amateur 
coaching revival brought about the establishment 
of a London and Watford coach, no more suit- 
able name than this could be found. That revived 
"Tantivy" was a very sporting turn-out, but 
knowing critics said that the foxes mounted on 
the blinkers and harness should have been stags. 



IX 

So much for those feats of speed on the road 
in days of old. They, of course, pale before 
modern marvels, but the mechanical resources of 
mankind and the ingenuity of the human brain 
performed some wonderful tricks of speed long 
before the electric telegraph " licked creation." 
Thus in 1803 a line of communication by means 
of semaphore telegraphs was established between 
London and Milford Haven, a distance, as the crow 
flies, of 250 miles ; and messages so signalled by 
means of revolving shutters from one prominent 
hill-top to another throughout this long route were 
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received in three hours from their despatch. This 
mechanical telegraph was set up for the use of 
the Admiralty in conveying and receiving news to 
and from the Navy. It had the disadvantage of 
being interrupted by fogs and dull days, but was 
found of very real use. 

This Oxford and South Wales Road is not rich 
in *' records," but to it belongs a rather odd adven- 
ture, in one of Professor John Wilson's pedestrian 
feats. This was a night walk from London to 
Oxford in nine hours. "Christopher North," as 
in literature he styled himself, had been dining 
in Grosvenor Square, and on his way home was 
insulted, we are told, by "an impertinent fellow," 
whom he thrashed. What had the impertinent 
fellow said ? If this affair had happened to-day, he 
would probably (looking at "Christopher North's " 
leonine mane) have murmured, " There's 'air ! " ; 
but as this happened half a century ago, when 
other vulgar sayings were current, what he did 
remark was no doubt, " Who robbed the barber ? " 
The Professor had no sooner polished off this un- 
happy inquirer than he found himself surrounded 
by a mob, and so, to avoid a row, started off 
upon this six miles an hour jaunt, just as he was, 
in evening dress. But surely — the criticism here 
obtrudes itself — surely he was not afraid of the 
mob pursuing him to Oxford ? 

In 1869 the coaching revival, started tentatively 
on the Brighton Road in 1862, brought back the 
sound of the coach-horn once more to the Oxford 
Road, so far as Wycombe, for in that year a few 
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enthusiastic subscribers, including Lord Aveland 
and Mr. John Eden, put on the " Prince of Wales" 
coach from the *' Scotch Stores " in Oxford Street. 

In 1876 Mr. Carlton Blyth put on a coach to 
Oxford. It went by Beading, and was driven by 
Edwin Fownes. The following season was a 
blank, but 1879 was notable for his remarkable 
" Oxford and Cambridge Defiance," which ran the 
one hundred and twenty miles from Oxford, by 
London, to Cambridge one day and returned the 
next. To run a coach that distance in a day is an 
arduous undertaking in modern amateur coaching. 
In this case it meant the maintenance of a hundred 
and twenty horses, and demanded fifteen changes 
on the road. The departure from either end was 
timed for 9 a.m., and the route taken was by High 
Wycombe and Uxbridge to Hatchett's White 
Horse Cellar, and thence by Waltham Cross, 
Buntingford, and Royston. The pace of ten miles 
an hour brought the coach to its destination at 
9 p.m. But the extraordinary enthusiasm that 
did so much did not stop even here, for the 
Saturday coach, from Cambridge to Oxford, was 
continued fifty-one miles farther, to Cheltenham. 
Leaving Oxford after supper, at 9.30 p.m., this 
well-named " Defiance" arrived at the " Plough," 
Cheltenham, at 2 o'clock on the Sunday morning! 
Two hours later it set out on the return journey to 
Oxford, where breakfast was waiting, and there it 
rested until Monday morning. 

That undertaking was not repeated the next 
season, and indeed it seems to have for a long 
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while exhausted the energies of amateurs of the 
road ; for it was not until the winter of 1891-2 
that a London to Oxford coach — the " Defiance " 
— was again seen. Even then it was the specula- 
tion of the professional, Ernest Fownes, and was 
withdrawn when the spring of 1892 dawned. 

A not much more staying enterprise was that 
of W. G. Garrett and other suhscribers, who, in 
the summer of 1893, put the " Age " on the road, 
to go alternate days. It, too, has disappeared, 
and nowadays the coaching glories of the Oxford 
BiOad are as a tale that is told. The coming of 
the motor-car has sounded the knell of the modern 
coaching revival, and incidentally that of a long 
and increasing list of pedestrians and other road- 
users. 

But more striking than all these revivals was 
the establishment, on a purely business footing, of 
the London and Oxford Parcel Mail, on Saturday, 
July 31st, 1890. It still goes, night by night, by 
the Maidenhead and Dorchester route, and the 
teams of sturdy horses have not yet given place 
to the laboured pant of the teuf-teuf. 



Now to revert to the way out of London, free from 
further coaching interludes. Down the road, 
leaving Hyde Park behind, and passing the 
Lancaster Gate station of the Central London 
Railway, is Baynard's Watering, that gives a 
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name to Bayswater. " Is/' do I say ? nay, was, 
for it is close upon a hundred years since the West 
Bourne, once crossing the road here, in the hollow 
where Kensington Gardens Terrace runs, was 
piped, and the watering-place disappeared from 
view. Gone, too, are the nightingales that once 
warhled in Westhourne Grove, when it really tcds 
a grove of trees, and not, as now, a street of shops. 
O ye immensities! Where are the hazel copses 
of Netting Hill, the shepherds of Shepherd's 
Bush, the oaks of Acton ? Rurality has fled. 

Lancaster Gate, that ne plus ultra of Stuccovia 
or Tyburnia, haven of the enriched Jew, before, in 
the newer generation, he had acquired a richer 
richness and began to oust blue blood from Park 
Lane, has not yet escaped the nickname of " the 
New Jerusalem " once bestowed upon it and the 
neighbourhood ; and the Bayswater B/oad is still 
on Saturdays a little garish and barbaric with the 
Sabbath display of the Chosen People. There are 
those still living who remember the spot where 
Lancaster Gate now stands as the site of Hop- 
wood's Nursery and of tea-gardens, where a ragged 
hedge bordered the highway, and a ditch yawned 
where itinerant tinkers sat and clouted frying-pans 
and new-bottomed old kettles. 

For my own part, Orme Square, to which we 
presently come, still retains for myself — quite 
privately, between you, me, and the gatepost — a 
whimsical interest. There still stands in front of 
it that double column surmounted by an eagle 
which used to puzzle me when, as a schoolboy, I 
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passed the spot. I had an idea that this plas- 
tiferous eflBgy of a bird was an " orme," something 
between the eagle known to naturalists, and the 
roc, not met with outside the imaginative pages 
of the "Arabian Nights." I knew nothing of 
Mr. Orme, who built the square and named it 
after himself, nor did I then know that the eagle 
commemorates the residence here at one time of 
Napoleon III. 



" HOTTIHO HILL OATE " (RBMOTBD 18S3). 

And thus we come to Notting Hill Gate, where 
the shops begin again and line the way for a little 
distance, before you descend the hill to the villas 
of what the conductors on the Central London 
Railway call "OUun' Pork." 

" Notting Hill Gate ? " some of those millions 
who travel on that line may ask — " what gate was 
this ? " It was a turnpike gate, the last vestige 
of those rural times when this was Nutting Hill. 
It is a pleasant glimpse of villas and gardens 
VOL. I. 4 
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from here, and away in the distance, over their 
heads, you may yet gain some far-oflF hint of 
country ; some fresher hreeze may blow than the 
little second-hand airs that flutter down side 
streets, and, by favour of being compressed by 
those streets into draughts, blow your hat off, as 
who should say, " How's that for wind, eh ? " 

Although Shepherd's Bush is within sight from 
this eminence, there were in the old days two 
more toll-gates before you reached that spot of 
pastoral beauty and idyllic repose. One was 
Black Lion Gate ; the other, where Norland Road 
runs across into Holland Boad, was Norland 
Gate. One " cleared " (or freed you of) several 
others. 



XI 

But Shepherd's Bush Green is not what it was. 
Nothing is. ''The old order changes, giving 
place to new," says the poet, and the Green, in 
common with everything else, exemplifies the 
truth of both that original observation and the 
quotation which follows it. Sometimes we may 
honestly feel glad of this mutability of things, 
and at others cherish regrets that may readily 
be allowed ; but there can be no question of what 
our feelings should be on this historic spot. 

Historic ? Ay. Just a sordid little piece of 
history that just missed being dramatic and 
tragical. You see nothing but the commonplace 
here, at the base of this triangular green : just 
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a cross-road, with the *' Bush " hotel and a flashy 
music-hall at the corner of what is now the 
Goldhawk Boad, the highway which, running 
ohliquely between Shepherd's Bush, Stamford 
Brook, and Young's Corner, connects the Oxford 
with the Bath Boad, but was, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, a narrow and muddy lane. But 
where that showy " Shepherd's Bush Empire," 
the creation of a pushful modern German-Jewish 
syndicate, stands, there stood — with some difficulty 
at the last, for it was a very crazy building — 
until May, 1890, the low-pitched, rambling old 
thatched cottage known as " Miles Syndercombe's 
house." This was the then lonely country cottage 
hired at the beginning of 1657 by one Synder- 
combe, who had been in the service of His High- 
ness the Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, but 
was now, from private spite or a tardy sense of 
public duty, determined to ** remove " the Pro- 
tector. With two accomplices, he planned to 
assassinate him as he passed from Hampton Court 
to Whitehall in the January of that year. 
Syndercombe's preparations were ingenious, for, 
besides being heavily armed, he had constructed 
an infernal machine loaded with twelve bullets, 
and hoped to make matchwood of Cromwell's 
carriage at one discharge. But rumours of danger 
reached the intended victim, and Syndercombe 
and his bombardiers were arrested. The chief 
was flung into the Tower, where, after being 
tried and condemned, he poisoned himself the 
day before that fixed for his execution with all 
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the picturesque adjuncts of being drawn and 
quartered. Figure to yourself the disappointment 
of those executioners at being thus cheated, and 
the modified satisfaction they experienced when 
they hanged his dead body on Tower Hill ! 

There were stirring sights at this end of the 
Green in those old times — sights that stirred 
the gorge and gave beholders bad nights. Yet, 
although those exhibitions were so dreadful, 
crowds went to see them, for sight-seeing has 
ever been superior to fear and dread, and, it 
may be added, good taste. I speak by the card, 
as you shall hear. " On Sunday last," says a 
public journal dated March 12th, 1737, " there 
were thousands of people went to Shepherd's 
Bush to see Maw, the Soldier, and Morat, the 
Black, hung in chains. The roads were perfectly 
lined with People and several had their pockets 
pick'd under the gibbet. The Black hangs in 
a very indecent manner: he has nothing over 
his face, but quite exposed, with his mouth wide 
open, and his s well'd tongue hanging out, and looks 
very frightful. He is hung in his green livery, 
but without shoes or stockings. The Soldier has 
a white cloth over his face, and hangs more 
decent. There were several gallons of gin sold 
on that road all Sunday, not only by Running 
Distillers with bottles, but almost every hundred 
yards was a stall with gingerbread and gin." 

William Maw, who had been hanged with 
eleven others at Tyburn on March 3rd, had killed 
a watchman at Westminster. JefiFry Morat had 
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committed a burglary with violence at the house 
of the Marquis of Lindsay. He died in prison. 

Rocque's map of 1745 shows two gallows, 
one single, the other double, standing at the apex 
of the Green, where the cabmen's shelter is now 
placed. Here, in 1747, two smugglers, Cook and 
Ashcroft, were hanged. Two double gallows also 
stood at the point where the Starch Green Road 
(now Becklow Road) turns off from the road to 
Acton and XJxbridge. The map shows the neigh- 
bourhood as quite solitary ; and, indeed, so late as 
1830 only a few scattered houses neighboured the 
" Wellington " inn. 



XII 

*' What's in a name ? " Apparently a great deal, 
for that of Shepherd's Bush came in for much 
unfavourable discussion in 1895, when serious 
proposals were made to change it. At that period 
the neighbourhood was, as all new neighbourhoods 
are at some time or another, under a cloud, but 
this was a particularly black one. Undesirables 
had for years past flocked to it, and the rent- and 
rate-collectors generally returned from their collect- 
ing as empty-handed as they had gone out, while 
the sheriff's oflB.cers hied away back from their raids 
with the doleful legend " No effects " scrawled 
across their oflB.cial documents. More respectable 
adjoining districts knew it as '' Sloper's Island," 
where much secret flitting commonly took place 
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over against quarter-day. To say a man lived at 
Shepherd's Bush was to defame his character. 
House-agents were in despair; property-owners 
either saw their houses empty, or, even worse, let 
them gloomily to plausible persons with specious 
references, small means, and largo families of 
destructive children. It was at Shepherd's Bush 
that poor Trust died of financial colic. Things 
were at their worst when an ingenious local 
house-agent publicly proposed that the name 
should be changed, and the place thus be given a 
new start. Many people, he said, wanted houses, 
and the district had, owing to its unfortunate 
name, very many to be let ; but people who, 
under any other title, would be glad to reside 
here, did not want to live at " Shepherd's Bush," 

His proposition, however, disclosed the unex- 
pected existence of a sentimental attachment to 
the old name, or at least a decided objection to 
change it for any of the new-fangled and preten- 
tious titles suggested. " Cromwell Park," from 
some hazy Cromwellian associations, was one of 
these propositions ; another was " Golds worthy 
Park," in honour of General Goldsworthy, Member 
of Parliament, and a prominent figure at the time 
in the Hammersmith Vestry. A myriad objections 
were raised, especially against the word " Park." 
London, it was rightly said, had already more 
than enough of these parks without trees, these 
brick - and - mortar pleasances. Westbourne 
" Park," all stucco houses, and Westbourne 
*' Grove," innocent of anything in the shape of 
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a tree, were already bywords. Thus the local 
controversy raged for some months, and finally 
died away, with the net result that the name re- 
mained unchanged. 

It is a name that has long puzzled those good 
folk who are not content merely to take their 
place-names as they find them and ask no ques- 
tions ; but it is to be feared that such people are 
in the minority, and that they are only hundreds 
among the hundreds of thousands who inhabit this 
suburb and do not care a rap about the matter. 
The average inhabitant of Shepherd's Bush is so 
used to the daily iteration of the name that his 
ears are blunted to its strangeness, and it is only 
the new-comer whose attention is arrested, who 
ever asks what it means, and when and how it 
arose. The explanation such an inquiring stranger 
would obtain — when he found one at all — would 
be that the place-name derived from that notorious 
highwayman Jack Sheppard, who haunted London 
suburbs in the long ago. That way out of 
the difficulty would, however, be very wide of the 
mark. Shepherd's Bush obtained its name in the 
remote times when the country came up beyond 
this point, and only merged into London town 
somewhere about the Tottenham Court Road. 
Jack Sheppard had nothing whatever to do with 
it. Sheep pastured, in those far-oflF days, in the 
meadows and on the open commons that lined the 
great highway, and here, on what is now Shepherd s 
Bush Green, there then grew one or more of those 
gnarled thorn-trees that may even now often be 
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seen on the rough common-lands of the remoter 
shires. This, then, was the real original Shepherd's 
Bush, and, to give point and verification to this 
origin, there are to this day on Norfolk commons 
ancient whitethorns still bearing the name, although 
no longer do the shepherds lie, as of yore, full 
length upon their upper surface, from that vantage- 
point to look down upon their flocks. Here is a 
descaiption of such a shepherd's bush : " The 
upper surface is worn smooth, forming a shallow 
cup, wrought to this shape by shepherds having 
lain upon it and resting their elbows on its well- 
defined green edge. The entrance to this upper 
surface is by a smoothly worn hole between the 
bole and the branches. In consequence of this 
use as a watch-box, the thorny and green growths 
have been forced downwards, giving the bush its 
peculiar shape, resembling an inverted mushroom." 

Even the oldest maps are not old enough to 
mark this individual shepherd's bush, which must 
have early been destroyed, after having given the 
spot its name. Existing bushes of any prominence 
or peculiarity by the roads were always marked 
by John Ogilby on his road-plans in that great 
work, " Britannia," published in 1676 ; but he 
does not indicate one here. 

Those who in 1895 were discussing the advisa- 
bility of changing the place-name nursed an 
especial grievance against Miss Braddon because, 
it was said, she invariably located the objectionable 
characters in her novels at Shepherd's Bush. 
Other novelists, it was plaintively said, followed 
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suit, and thus helped to give the neighbourhood 
an ill reputation, and to lower rents. So that, 
from the original idyllic scene conjured up by the 
sweet name, of Corydons piping on oaten reeds to 
Pastorellas, " Come, live with me, and be my love," 
a gradual declension took place, until the mention 
of Shepherd's Bush inevitably conjured up a 
mental picture of the eve of Lady Day, and of 
an absconding tenant " shooting the moon." 



XIII 

The way to Acton is typically suburban. Why, 
therefore, describe it, its rows of shops alternating 
with pleasant villas looking on to Wormwood 
Scrubs, and its tramway lines ? And why 
describe Acton ? It is the farthest of far cries 
between the time when it was that settlement in 
the oak forest its name indicates and the present 
day, when the name of Old Oak Common alone 
gives any hint of those departed glades; and 
history, overlaid by streets and dense, unhistoric 
populations, does indeed seem a shadow of a shade. 
The last important link with that past was the 
rustic, gabled, timber-and-plaster house where 
Richard Baxter, the seventeenth-century divine, 
had lived ; but that was swept away a few years 
since, and — what a sardonic touch of fate ! — a bank 
stands on the site of it. Some few coach-entries 
of old inns alone remain to bespeak Acton's ancient 
concern with the road. 
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Very much the same might be said of Ealing, 
only that its roads and streets, planned on a scale 
of more generous width, do succeed in giving it a 
chest-expanding air. Of course this apparent 
largeness of view comes from the fact that Ea]ing 
was situated of yore beside a common, where land 
was worthless and roads consequently were not 
cramped. The common — or some of it, for the 
land-grabber we have always with us — remains, 
greatly to the amenity of Ealing, highly respect- 
able and prosperous suburb that it is, and at last 
won to that haven Avhere it would be : municipal 
incorporation, Avith all the glories of a Mayor and 
Town Council. 

Ealing is described, in the strange language of 
auctioneers, as a *' residential suburb." " What 
is a ' residential ' suburb ? " you ask. Why, I 
conceive the auctioneers to indicate by this term 
a district where the houses generally have a rate- 
able value of not less than a hundred pounds per 
annum, where at least three servants are kept in 
every family, and where tradesfolk will leave 
goods without insisting upon payment on delivery. 
That is a suburb where you " reside." In all 
others you merely " live " ; just as once I heard 
a quite humble little boy describing how his 
higher-placed friends '' dined," while in his own 
poor home — when they ate at all — they just "had 
dinner." 

For the rest, Ealing is a place of many churches 
and chapels, and with a handsome Gothic group of 
municipal buildings, striving at an ecclesiastical 
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appearance, with almost complete success. Here, 
too, at Ealing the traveller interested in archi- 
tecture comes up with Sir Gilbert Scott, whose 
works obsess him henceforward along many miles. 
Christ Church, Ealing, is his handiwork. 

There are certain personages and persons, 
historic in the larger or smaller sort, whom the 
historian of the roads can by no means escape. The 
monasteries that Henry the Eighth disestablished, 
the manor-houses in which Queen Elizabeth slept, 
and the cathedrals and churches that Sir Gilbert 
Scott built or restored are the commonplaces of 
every highway, the monotonous dish — the "cold 
mutton again ! " — served up to the tourist day by 
day, until his gorge rises, his withers are wrung, 
and he fain to cry, " Enough ! and more than 
enough ! " We shall, I promise you, early have a 
bellyful of Gilbert Scott on this road, and shall be 
able to appreciate the relief with which it was 
said, when .that eminent person at last quitted the 
scene of his extraordinarily strenuous labours, 
" And then the churches had rest ! '* 

Pugin exhumed Gothic ; Barry understood its 
spirit ; Scott practised it, but he never fully 
realised its wayward charm and caprice, and not 
once, in all those works with which he has be- 
devilled the country, do you perceive that he 
ever progressed beyond the elementary notion that 
Gothic architecture was in essence a formula, to 
be mathematically expanded, logically reasoned 
out, scientifically reduced, or elaborately copied 
from ancient examples, at home or abroad — but 
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preferably from abroad — so that his alien French- 
Gothic churches, very geometrical and Scottesque, 
have robbed places not a few of their characteristic 
English look. 

It was at Ealing that Spencer Perceval, Prime 
Minister in 1812, was living — ahem ! residing — 
when shot by Bellingham; and a church has in 
these last two years been, rather belatedly, erected 
to his memory. 

Leaving Ealing and approaching the " Old 
Hat " inn, sometimes styled in the plural, the 
" Old Hats," on the way west, one came in days 
of yore to a turnpike gate. Many people still 
recollect that gate, and many more the " Old Hat," 
which long survived it, and was, indeed, only 
rebuilt in these years of the "Victorian Re- 
naissance " style of architecture, in the ham- 
sandwich manner — i.e. a layer of red brick 
between two courses of stone. The old house was 
a typical wayside tavern with generous bay- 
windows, standing well back from the road, and 
neighboured by tall poplars. No one has ever 
advanced any really satisfactory explanation of 
the reasons that originated the odd sign, claimed 
by the old signboard to have been three hundred 
years old. 

The road now approaches Hanwell, until quite 
recently a village standing isolated by fields from 
those same Ealings ; but the fields are now built 
over, and it is one continuous street that brings 
one from London town to the river Brent. 
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Whebb does I^ndon end ? Where do the houses 
cease and the fields begin ? These be questions 
no man can answer; but until yester-year the 
point could be quite satisfactorily settled, so far 
as this road was concerned. London ended at the 
hither bank of the Brent. There a group of houses 
in the stuccoed Regency sort butted up against 
the river, the end one looking out with a window 
upon the country and the great WharnclifiFe 
viaduct of solid brickwork that carries the Great 
Western main line across the oozy valley of this 
little stream. It was an outlook of considerable 
beauty, for this western end of Hanwell stands 
upon high ground, and looks, as from the end of 
a railway embankment, upon level lands con- 
siderably below its elevation. The Brent is not 
one of the great rivers of the world. It is by no 
means a Rhine or a Rh6ne ; nor is it indeed even 
a Thames or an Avon. But, insignificant stream 
though it be, it trickles down a very considerable 
valley, and did thus put a barrier to London. 
Sometimes, when rains fall continually, or a 
rapid thaw liquefies deep snow, this puny tickle 
can arise and become a river indeed, gathering force 
and volume from its source, and issuing out into 
the Thames at Brentford in a manner astonishing 
to the mudlarks of that muddy port. 

Not even yet have buildings been made to 
arise in the fathomless clay of this Brent vale at 
Hanwell, and the ultimate house still looks upon 
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grassy fields, but those fields are now but an 
interlude in the brick and mortar, beginning 
again at Southall. Not even yet 1 Nay, but 
things are in that fluent state here that these 
words may be out of date even before they attain 
print. 

Han well became an ominous name when the 
great lunatic asylum was built here, beside the 
road, and ever since then the inhabitants of the 
village, have lived under a cloud. Brunei, who 
designed and built the WharncliflFe viaduct, with 
its footing in the clay, did indeed escape the 
obvious sarcasm, for the simple reason that it was 
triumphantly built before the asylum came into 
being ; but no Hanwell resident has, ever since, 
undertaken any risky project without the peculiar 
appropriateness of his place of residence being 
commented upon by those who do not live here. 

But no Hanwell resident ever does anything 
risky, and eccentricity is frowned down. No one 
at Hanwell can, for obvious reasons, a^ord to be 
otherwise than staid and commonplace. Wild 
wags, makers of paradoxes, thinkers on original 
lines, all emigrate to less invidious places, or, 
remaining, pewk and wither as folks pass by and 
significantly tap their foreheads. 

The asylum has, in short, become an obsession, 
so that the place-name does not, in the minds of 
millions, so much stand for the place as for that 
institution for the insane. Punch illustrated this 
attitude of mind very aptly, many years ago, in a 
drawing by Charles Keene of the interior of a 
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railway carriage by night, with an explanatory 
legend, in which one traveller remarks to another, 
" How well the lights of Han well show from the 
train ! " to which a hitherto silent and eccentric- 
looking passenger in the corner replies, " Not so 
well as the lights of the train show from Han- 
well ! " Of course the " stage direction '' follow- 
ing this is "All change carriages at next station." 
We saw, at Shepherd's Bush, that there may, 
under certain circumstances, despite Shakespeare, 
be very much in a name ; and here again, 
although the rose would indeed smell as sweet if 
it were called a cabbage, it was twenty years ago 
the opinion of the Great Western directors, doubt- 
less backed up by facts, that if they altered the 
name of their Hanwell station to something that 
carried no association with that inimical establish- 
ment, they would at once be conferring a benefit 
upon local landowners and possible builders, and 
in due course increase their own traffic. No one, 
they considered, would greatly care to settle at 
Hanwell, but if they called it " Elthorne," why, 
then it would become a very desirable place 
indeed. Whence came that suggested name ? 
Did those railway people evolve it out of their 
inner consciousness ? Not at all : it is the name 
of the Hundred in which Hanwell is situated. 
Unfortunately, from the Great Western point of 
view, difficulties arose about the renaming, and 
even the alternative " Elthorne-Hanwell " fell 
through. The only result of the abandoned 
project is that the station is now styled " Hanwell 
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and Elthorne." Strange adventures might befall 
the inquring stranger who should ask for that 
"Elthorne." The porters, the booking-clerk, 
even the station-master, would not know where it 
is situated, and even that rarely failing resort, 
" Ask a p'liceman," would be doomed to failure, 
for the very excellent reason that, beyond being 
the name of that division of Middlesex, there is 
no such place. It has no bodily existence, and its 
imagined houses, its shops and populace, are 
shadows, like a tale of faery. 

Hanwell Asylum is really misnamed, for it 
stands in the adjoining parish of Norwood. 
Beyond it, the Great Western Railway crosses 
over the road at an angle that in those early days 
of railway construction rendered necessary the 
existing very clumsy and ugly brick skew bridge. 

It is just here, down the still countrified lane 
to the left hand, that a very curious thing is to be 
seen : nothing less than road, canal, and railway 
carried one over the other at different angles. A 
bridge takes the road over the canal, and under 
the canal runs the Brentford branch of the Great 
Western Railway. 

Hobbema-like hedgerow elms, enclosing flat 
fields of unromantic potatoes and commonplace 
cabbages, are the chief rustic features of this part 
of Middlesex. These tall, limbless trunks, with 
their fringes of twigs, and with the foliage in a 
bunch at the top, are so peculiarly a mark of 
Middlesex, that one can almost conceive Ilobbema, 
whose trees are so like to these, as much Cockney 
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as Dutch. Rural Middlesex, however, is fast 
disappearing, and the market gardens that last 
year produced early vegetables for Covent Garden 
are now, likely enough, changed into suburban 
streets. 

Thus we come into Southall, whose name is a 
purely relative one," being really "South Holt," 
or south wood, as distinguished from some neigh- 
bouring wood on the north, whose existence in the 
long ago is vouched for by the present-day hamlet 
of Northolt, three miles off, in a northerly direc- 
tion. Sow purely relative such names are is 
illustrated again by the tiny village of Nortwood, 
south of Southall, but named in reference to some 
still more southerly neighbour. 



XV 

It is a little difficult to write upon districts so 
caught in the toils of change as these are now. 
London, long couchant, has sprung upon these 
pleasant western villages, and torn them up and 
dug them over, and kerbed and lighted the country 
lanes, until you, who knew them well aforetime, 
exclaim with the psalmist, "The wicked have 
entered Zion, and the unrighteous have laid waste 
her holy places." There was a time, not so long 
since, when those who knew and loved this western 
.road and these villages and hamlets beside it could 
point to them and say how infinitely better they 
were than the northern purlieus. But now recent 
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apprehensions that Southall and Hillingdon Heath 
would become another Wood Green are being 
realised. Did you know Wood Green when it was 
rural? and do you know it now that its cheap, 
ill-constructed properties, fashioned out of slack- 
baked bricks, have deteriorated into slums, as it 
was inevitable they should? If so, you will, 
without the supernatural gifts of a seer, perceive 
what is in store for Southall ! 

It is not necessary to this attitude of regret 
for Southall of the last generation to be described 
as a paradise. In truth, it would have been found 
by the explorer to fall very short of that. But it 
was always possible to ignore the gas-works, and 
to pay no heed to the canal ; and only those who 
wandered among the brickfields off the road at 
North Hyde, between Southall and Hayes, M^ere 
in receipt of their peculiar odour of burnt cabbages, 
that came near to strangling the novice. 

Southall then consisted of a rather old-fashioned 
street with three equally old-fashioned inns, the 
" Red Lion," the "White Hart," and the "George 
and Dragon," which, to be sure, still remain : the 
" White Hart " with quaintly bowed windows, 
divided up into little square panes of glass ; the 
" George and Dragon " with sundial proclaiming — 
in very untavemlike, moralising sort — "So flies 
life away " ; and the " Red Lion," with the very 
red lion himself, as red as a geranium, outside, 
still wearing his old fierce nemo me impune lacessit^ 
or noli me tangere expression. 

Ugly surroundings were»of old only existent 
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for those who sought them; with, however, the 
somewhat important exception of the " Hambro " 
tavern, that nobody going west from Soiithall 
towards Uxbridge could possibly miss. Other 
things have changed, but the " Hambro " tavern, 
standing by the canal bridge, is as hideous as of 
yore, the stuflF of which dreams — nightmares — are 
made, but unhappily not so unsubstantial. It has, 
however, this particular individuality here — that 
it is one of the very last substantial things to be 
built along this road; and now that suburbs are 
springing up " while you wait," like Jonah's gourd 
tree, that quality is by way of being elevated, by 
virtue of contrast, into an admirable trait, and 
even its appallingly stark ugliness becomes less 
insistent. 

It is "all along of the electric tramways. 
** Trade,*' says the political economist, "follows 
the flag " ; and in these hustling times suburban 
expansion not only follows the introduction of 
tramways, nor merely keeps step with the con- 
struction of them, but begins so soon as Parlia- 
mentary powers are obtained authorising their 
construction, with the wholly novel and amazing 
result that brand-new streets of houses and 
"parades" of shops are ready long before the 
pioneer car has travelled the new route. The 
four-and-a-half inch, single-brick walls are up, 
and the lids — the roofs — are on, and they are 
let before the builders have cleared away their 
materials; the shops are opened and stocked, 
and the shopkeepers, with long, anxious faces, 
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are standing at their doors looking for customers 
before the pavements are laid, and while it is 
still a matter of diflBculty to pass over the seas 
of mud and mountains of brick-rubbish that 
block the way. 

Southall is rich in the adjuncts and comforts 
of civilisation. It is true it cannot claim the 
lunatic asylum at Hanwell (which we have seen 
to be really situated in Norwood) ; but it has a 
large railway-station, some very imposing gaso- 
meters, and a still more imposing margarine 
manufactory, sending forth a great output, of 
which doubtless a considerable proportion, after 
it reaches the retailers' hands, becomes genuine 
Dorset and other butter. 

It is the railway that has made Southall, and 
off the road, to the left, the chief part of the 
place lies, consistently enough, around the station. 
Here, wedged in on either hand by the most 
modern of buildings, stands Southall old manor- 
house, looking the very exemplar of an anachron- 
ism, as indeed any typical Jacobean timbered and 
gabled building must needs do amid such sur- 
roundings. A lovely gem of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century work, with here and there 
an addition of somewhat later date, it fronts upon 
the road where the omnibuses ply, and puts its 
setting out of countenance, rather than being 
belittled by it. But the less said of the alleged 
" Gothic " buildings, stables or the like, added 
by some late o^vner, the better. 

Returning to the main road, and making for 
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Hayes, the flat Middlesex meadows give long 
glimpses to where Harrow, some six miles away, 
sits grandly on her hill. Hidden away to the 
left lies the village of Hayes, whose original name 
of " Hesa " came from the Saxon term for en- 
closure or hedges ; Hayes then being a cultivated 
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oasis in a very considerable surrounding tract of 
heath, whose sole vestige is the mere name of 
the adjoining Hillingdon Heath. 

XVI 

Hates became a place of refuge for Londoners in 
1665, when the Plague was raging, and the old 
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registers are swt'lh'd by the numbers who, fleeing 
from the pestilence, bi-ought the infection with 
them and died. Others met a violent end in the 
fury of the villagers, who, afraid for themselves, 
resisted this irruption of tainted refugees and 
clubbed several to death. We can identify those 
Londoners who died here of the Plague, for they 



are specifically so termed. It is recorded, rather 
grimly, of one that he " came to take the air, 
in hope of longer life, but found death instead 
of life, showing how vaine the hope of mortal 
man is." 

But there is one dark tragical circumstance 
connected with Hayes which eludes all explana- 
tion. In the registers, under date of 1741, there 
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will be found the entry, " Buried Eli Dupree, 
27 May. A man, a stranger." This, of course, 
is not of itself an unusual circumstance ; but it 
requires to be taken in connection with a monu- 
mental inscription we shall see along this same 
road, in Gloucester Cathedral. There, in the third 
bay from the west, in the south aisle, is an 
elaborate cenotaph in carved and gilt marble, 
surmounted by a bust. An inscription states that 
this memorial is — 

In Memory of Eli Dupree and Cecilia 
his Wife. He died Auguft y* ii**' A. D"^ 
1707. Aged 74. She Jan. y* 6^** I7^5- 
Aged 81, alfo two of their Children died in 
their Infancy, they lye in this Churchyard. 
Eli Dupree, their Son, was abuf 'd unto death 
at Hayes in y* County of Middlefex, May 
the 24'** 1 74 1. Aged 74, and was there 
buried. 

A continuation of this inscription, not generally 
interesting, tells how a John Dupree erected this 
monument; but the chief point is, who abused 
Eli Dupree to death, and why, and how ? One 
might hazard the guess that this was the doing of 
one of the many highwaymen who infested this 
road at that time ; but whatever were the circum- 
stances, nothing save this not very informative 
record remains. 

Scandalous dissensions troubled this rustic 
village in a series of years from 1748 to 1754. 
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The doings of the sons of Belial who in all that 
while troubled the vicar were duly set down by 
him, and may, to their shame, still be found in the 
records guarded by the parish chest. The choir 
had long been unruly, and at last were forbidden 
to sing in the church, " upon account of their 
frequent ill-behaviour in the Church, and their 
ordering the carpenter to pull down part of the 
Belfry without leave from the Minister and 
Churchwardens . ' ' 

But this prohibition does not appear to have 
been of any avail, for a few Sundays later they 
were in church, and " the Clerk gave out 
the 100th Psalm, and the singers immediately 
opposed him and sang the 15th/' They did not, 
in fact, do as the 100th Psalm exhorts, "make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord," but, as the vicar 
indignantly records, "bred a disturbance." 

And so matters proceeded for some years. The 
vicar was, apparently, an unpopular man. He 
seems to have been that rare mid-eighteenth-cen- 
tury thing, an earnest Churchman, determined to 
have things done " decently and in order." But 
he was as one crying in the wilderness, and 
could not enlist the sympathies of even the magis- 
trate, for he records : 

"Feb. 27, 1754. Being Shrove Tuesday, 
Divine Service was performed in the Afternoon, 
and no care was taken to prevent the throwing 
at cocks, rioting, and swearing in the Church- 
yard, at the same time ; though I gave previous 
notice of the same to the Churchwardens and 
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the Magistrate, and desired that it might be 
prevented for the honour of God and a public 
good ; but his answer was this — * I know no 
law against throwing at cocks, even in the 
churchyard.' " 

Then the Acton ringers came over, on the 
invitation of their Hayes brethren, against the 
desire of this long-suffering clergyman, and when 
it was found he had locked the belfry door, 
the churchwardens saw that it was broken open, 
when they rang the bells until they were 
tired. 

On another occasion a fellow entered the church 
during service with a pot of beer and a pipe, and 
remained in his own pew, smoking and drinking, 
until the end of the sermon. At yet another time 
the ringers and others disturbed the service from 
the beginning until the end of the sermon, by 
ringing the bells and going into the gallery to 
spit upon the people below. " Manners none, 
customs beastly," will be the verdict upon Hayes 
of a century and a half ago. 

Hayes lost its common a century since, when 
Hillingdon Heath, on the road to XJxbridge, was 
also enclosed. 



XVII 

Hillingdon village, at the western end of what 
was once the heath, stands picturesquely enthroned 
at the edge of the plateau, where it breaks away 
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in a steep descent to Uxbridge. Still stands the 
" Red Lion," where of old many a highwayman 
has lain overnight, and where Charles I. rested 
with his chaplain and his Groom of the Chambers, 
when escaping from the siege of Oxford, in April, 
1646. The village has, indeed, until now kept its 
old-world look, and with the air of romance 
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clinging to its ivy-clad church-tower, picturesque 
inns, and the lovely red-brick Elizabethan " Cedar 
House," opposite the church, forms an exceptionally 
striking group. Of the art treasures gathered at 
Cedar House, of its old secret hiding-place in the 
wall of an upstairs room, and of how it was from 
1678 the home of Samuel Reynardson, the horti- 
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culturist, who is here considered to have, in 1683, 
planted the first cedar in England, there is little 
space here left to tell. That cedar was cut down 
in 1789, but there remains still a magnificent 
example in the garden of this beautiful home, to 
carry on the traditions of the place. A curious 
feature in the wall of the garden looking out upon 
the road is the projecting gazebo, or sunamer-house 
window, commanding the approach from London 
or from TJxbridge — a useful feature in times when 
visitors were not always of the friendly sort, and 
their advent often to be prepared for with weapons 
of offence. Another feature of this delightful 
house is the addition made by the present owner, 
Mr. Radford, in the form of an exact measured 
copy of part of old Southall manor-house. By 
making his required addition in this manner, he 
solved the problem of providing more rooms, with- 
out injury to the old-world air of the place, and 
by adopting that timbered construction, entirely 
diflFerent in character from the existing house, 
obtained a legitimate addition to its existent 
picturesqueness. The weathering of a few seasons 
has already toned this addition to the hue of age, 
and it is not readily distinguishable from old 
work. 

But with the advent of an electric tramway 
all these things seem not merely anachronisms, 
but anachronisms bound presently to disappear 
and make way for the up-to-date. There stands, 
too, a mansion, a little southward of the church, 
on the site of one once known as the " Bishop's 
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Halt," and used by the Bishops of Worcester as 
a stopping-place on their journeys to and from 
London ; and, looking at it and thinking upon the 
times when it was a reasonable thing to make 
fifteen miles a day's journey, that invading tram- 
way seems an even more startling innovation. 

Hillingdon, essentially a road-faring village, 
was of yore properly furnished with the usual 
engines of punishment and correction by which 
our ancestors kept the fabric of the nation together. 
As the poor wayfarer came up out of Uxbridge, 
delivered from the stocks maintained there for 
both evil-doers and wayfarers " without visible 
means of support," he came full into view of the 
very fine and large stocks and pillory that occupied 
a prominent place outside Hillingdon church ; 
with the beadle handy, quick to note any aspect 
of vagrancy and to bid him begone to the next 
parish, or take a place in this Little Ease. For 
the village, lying immediately on the great road, 
was equally as troubled with tramps as are modern 
towns, and strove vigorously against them. 

As the old registers show, Hillingdon witnessed 
many old wayside tragedies, and the records of 
burials abound with such entries as "a poor 
young man, a stranger, who died on the road," 
"a foreigner," ** a wanderer" {i,e, a tramp), *' a 
stranger that died in a waggon," " a soldier," 
**a poor travaillinge woman." Of twenty-seven 
burials recorded in 1667-8, nine are of this nature. 
The registers during this period are rendered 
additionally curious by the embittered remarks 
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of the vicar, the Rev. Thomas Boston, who held 
the living from the Restoration until 1677, and 
in all those sixteen years contended with parish- 
ioners and parish-clerks alike, in every circum- 
stance of parish work. He came to Hillingdon 
determined to restore the long-impaired authority 
of the Church, and records his dealings with the 
" sectaries," as he terms the Nonconformists, with 
much satisfaction. Royalist and High Church- 
man, he could not allow to pass unnoticed the 
funeral cortege of Dr. Juxon, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been the recipient of 
Charles I.'s mysterious last injunction on the 
scaffold to " Remember." The Archbishop died 
in 1663, and was buried at Oxford, and as the 
procession passed, the vicar met it at the church 
in surplice and hood, " the great bell solemnly 
tolling all the while." The " sectaries " probably 
stood by and sneered, after their kind. 

It is even yet a pretty descent from here to 
Hillingdon End. At the foot of the hill you may 
still see the bridge over a little stream where, 
according to the Hillingdon parish registers, a 
postman and a drover were murdered by one 
Withers in 1702. The entries of burial run : 

" November 13. Will Harrison, Postman, mur- 
dered near the great Bridge between Hillingdon 
and Uxbridge. 

** November 28. Edward Symonds, Drover, 
murdered at the same time, and about the same 
place, and by the same hands." 

The bridge — it is Stafford Bridge, across the 
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river Pinn — is not great; but this is the way 
the register distinguishes the larger of two neigh- 
bouring structures, of which the smaller was little 
more than a culvert. 

The next turning beyond this vastly magnified 
bridge is the Green way, with the " Green Man " 
appropriately at the corner ; and I cannot forbear 
halting there and conjuring up again my early 
schooldays. When holidays came, the Wendover 
coach called at the wayside tavern, and a box 
was handed up, and a very joyous little boy 
travelled home by road. And along those fifteen 
miles he travels still, in the mental vision of one, 
with a fatherly coachman, and a benevolent team 
of horses, who stop, without necessity for drawing 
rein, at the accustomed publics, and at last, after 
long-drawn expectation, do indeed enter London. 

Uxbridge was then, to that self -same small 
boy, a remote place, on the frontiers of experience, 
and the purlieus of the Greenway and Cowley 
were to him abodes of infinite mud. Midway 
between here and Uxbridge was even then the 
red-brick church of St. Andrew, Hillingdon End, 
M'ith its tall broach spire, neighboured by nursery 
gardens, where they grew maples; succeeded by 
the *' Eight Bells " inn, with eight miniature 
brass eflBgies of bells, brightly burnished, on its 
sign. And lo ! here that church is to-day, to all 
seeming not a day older. Here, too, they still 
grow maples (I could almost declare them to be 
the same saplings) ; and although I doubt not that 
the original polisher of those bells has gone to the 
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Beyond, to render an account of his polishing, 
some one is worthily following where he led, for 
they wink brightly at me in the sun, and seem to 
say, ** Hallo ! little boy ; where have you been, all 
these years ? " 

XVIII 

From this point we enter TJxbridge, place of 
stolid look and placid habits. 

It is not proposed in these pages to enter 
deeply into the sterile argument as to whether 
TJxbridge owes the first syllable of its name to oxen, 
or to uiBg^ the ancient Celtic word for " water.'* 
That usual starting-point, Domesday Book, does 
not avail us here, for the name does not occur 
in its pages, and it is not until 1139 that the town 
is mentioned. Then it was called " Oxebridge." 
A little later it is discovered under the trans- 
parent alias of " Woxbridge," and an old author is 
found hardy enough to declare that its proper 
name is " Waxbridge," from the waxy nature of 
the clay found here ! That derivation won't do at 
all ; but TJxbridge is, indeed, familiar to geologists 
as being situated on an outlying district of the 
London clay ; and a more or less truthful story is 
told of that geological expert, Dean Buckland, 
lost at night on a driving tour and ignorant of 
the neighbourhood into which he had wandered, 
descending into the road, selecting a lump of 
mud from a ditch, and examining it with the 
triumphant cry of ** TJxbridge ! " 

VOL. I. 6 
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The Celtic derivation is thorovisjhly 8ound, 
and, taken with the theory that the name of 
Oxford arises in identical manner, would seem 
entirely to dispose of the oxen of the bridge, and 
of the ford, were it not for the fact that the river 
and the town of Usk, away down in Wales, in the 
neighbourhood of this very road, themselves take 
their name from the Celtic uisg^ and have not 
taken the *' ox '' form of corruption. Again, it is 
something of a curious coincidence — if it i« a 
coincidence — that, alike in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Uxbridge and of Oxford, there should 
be a " Cowley," which can mean nothing but the 
" cow pasture." 

The town is still old-fashioned, and up to the 
time of writing has clung to its provincial status 
with some success ; but noM^ that the electric 
tramway and a new railway have made a com- 
bined descent upon it, these things are doomed. 
Here are old houses of almost every era, from 
that of the time of Henry V., M^hen the picturesque 
old three-gabled " King's Arms " in the High 
Street was built, to the days of " Farmer George," 
when houses ceased from being interesting, and 
became merely vulgar and commonplace brick or 
stuccoed square boxes. If you have a fancy for 
old architectural details, why, then, Uxbridge is 
a happy hunting-ground for such. Carved and 
moulded doorways of a high degree of artistry are 
plentiful, and so are generous cornices and con- 
soles ; while gables, from the peaked and tottering 
English kind of four hundred years ago, to the 
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curly but staid Dutch sort that came in with that 
dour Dutchman, William of Orange, and are 
miscalled " Queen Anne," form delightful sky- 
lines to the long perspective of the High Street. 
Then there is a darkling market-house built in 
1788, with open arcaded ground floor, and a row 
of columns of the debased sort supporting the 
heavy brick superstructure ; the whole finished 
off with a quite unclassified clock -tower : a kind 
of journeyman architecture in which the newest 
schools of architects find salvation and much 
kudos nowadays, but not so long since frowned 
upon and severely contemned. 

Tucked away most humbly and successfully 
])ehind this great hulking market-house is the 
church of St. Margaret, a church at first 
technically only a chapel, and built in 1448 as 
a chapel-of-esise to what was then the mother- 
parish of Hillingdon. Built chiefly of black flint, 
and quite overshadowed by its commercial neigh- 
bour, strangers rarely find it. 

The most notable event in the history of 
Uxbridge is that conference between the King's 
Commissioners and those of the Parliament, in 
January, 1645, held at a mansion described at the 
time as *' a good House at y* end of y*' Town," 
for the purpose of " taking into consideration the 
grievances of which each party complained, and 
to propose those remedies that might be mutually 
agreeable." The town was occupied by a force of 
the B/Ovalists at one end and of the Parliamentarians 
at the other. On the first Sunday after the 
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conference had begun to sit, the Reverend Chris- 
topher Love preached in St. Margaret's Chapel 
(now the parish church) a sermon bitterly denun- 
ciatory of the E/oyalists — a sermon complained of 
by them as "very scandalous to His Majesty's 
person and derogatory to his honour." His 
punishment was demanded, but nothing seems to 
have been done to him. Years after the King 
had been executed, Mr. Love, whose views must 
in the meanwhile have undergone a very striking 
change, was implicated in an attempt to restore 
Charles II., and condemned to death. Cromwell, 
however, had some mysterious sympathy for him, 
and sent a respite from Scotland, where he was 
campaigning, with intent at a more fitting moment 
to grant a pardon. Unfortunately for that cleric, 
the messenger fell into the hands of some Royalists 
who had been present when that old sermon was 
preached. " Let the fellow suffer, then," said 
they, and burnt the warrant of respite. The 
Reverend Christopher Love was therefore executed 
on Tower Hill. 

There were sixteen commissioners on either 
side at this Uxbridge sederunt, and here for 
three weeks they argued without coming to any 
settlement. Neither side would give way ; nor 
indeed was it to be supposed that they would, for 
either believed it could finally crush the other, 
and in any case it surely was a forlorn hope that 
had called together antagonists already more than 
tAVo years in the field, and still spoiling for more 
fights. Much blood had already been shed. 
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Edge Hill had been fought, and Marston Moor. 
London and the suburbs were strongly held for 
the Parliament, and Oxford as strongly for the 
King : hence Uxbridge, on the road between both, 
as the meeting-place of this hapless board. The 
so-called Treaty of Uxbridge, therefore, was noth- 
ing but a truce, and when the empty talk was 
done, hostilities recommenced. 

The house where these things were done is 
still in existence, beside the road at the end of the 
town, and is now, as the modern sign puts it, ** Ye 
Olde Crown Inn. Formerlie ye celebrated Treaty 
House. A.D. 1644. Built 1575." 

Watte rubbishe yt ys, to bee sure, this Wardour 
Street English — painted when such spelling began 
to be affected, somewhere about 1882 ! 

But although the house still stands, it does so 
with a difference, for when it became the scene of 
that momentous parley, it was a private mansion 
of much larger size, belonging to a Mr. Carr, and 
formerly to the Bennet family. It then stood in 
extensive grounds; and it was not until some 
years later that it became an inn, with the sign 
of the ** Crown.'' 

Shorn now of its former state, and with the 
road running where its garden once spread, it is 
not imposing in its bastard Gothic, and no one 
would suspect it contained panelled rooms rich in 
carved oak chimney-pieces and other evidences of 
a bygone importance. 

By the level crossing, just before you come to 
this historic inn, there will be noticed, among a 
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group of other ancient houses, the quaintly 
timbered and tottery " Brewery Tap," once 
occupied as a country cottage by Ellen Terry, 
and then styled by her the " Audrey Arms." 



XIX 

Here, shelving steeply towards the river Colne, the 
long High Street of Uxbridge ends by the old black- 
ened timber- wharves and warehouses of the Grand 
Junction Canal, some twenty yards in advance of 
the river. Time was, early in the nineteenth 
century, when pleasure parties came from London 
along the canal by barge, but that is inconceivable 
as a pleasurable excursion now, and the enter- 
prising person who in 1825 published a book of 
picturesque views seems, at first sight, a wild 
farceur. Here, however, where the canal, having 
passed through coal-yards, gas-works, brick-fields, 
and other unpleasing manifestations of industry, 
does at last enter upon the country, it is no un- 
pleasant waterway. Around it, since its opening 
in 1805, have sprung up timber-yards where sweet- 
smelling deals help towards an indefinable marine 
air and absurdly give Uxbridge somewhat the 
appearance of a port. 

There is something in the way of a minor 
curiositv to be seen here, and at most of the 
bridges on this canal — a little object-lesson in one 
of the things natural forces can do. Descending 
to the towing-path, it will be observed that a 
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stout guard-iron protects the brick arch of the 
bridge from being rubbed by the tow-ropes, and 
that the iron itself, although at one point about 
three inches thick, has been worn deeply into 
furrows by the combined effects of the water and 
the towing-path grit on the ropes, until it is in 
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places almost cut through and looks like some 
giant comb. 

A seren-arched brick bridge carries the road 
over the Colne, here broadening out, with wooded 
islands, and large enough to keep a flour-mill 
actively in being. A gravelly byway leads down to 
a watering-place where the horses can wade into 
. the stream ; and a wayside inn, oddly named the 
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" Swan and Bottle/' presides benignantly over all. 
To right and left the eye ranges over pastures, 
away to distant woody heights, or would so range 
were it not for the thrice-accursed advertisement- 
hoardings that all but box in the road from any 
outlook upon Grod's own grass and trees and 
sunshine. This is the last word of civilisation, 
this posting-place of highly coloured sheets adver- 
tising stories that shock, melodramas that thrill, 
and furniture on the hire system ; and civilisation 
is by it and its kind indicted. 

One of the old City of London Coal and Wine 
Dues boundary marks still stands by the further 
side of the bridge, showing where, until that 
octroi was abolished in 1889, coal entering 
London was subject to a duty of a shilling a ton. 
When at last, owing to the unbusinesslike stupidity 
of Parliament, it was decided to abolish the Dues, 
the annual income from the impost upon coal had 
risen to nearly half a million sterling. The cost 
of many London improvements, including the 
Victoria Embankment, had been defrayed from 
this source, and when it was thus dried up, who, 
think you, derived the benefit ? The consumer ? 
Not at all : the coal-dealers benefited bv that 
shilling a ton ; the householder paid exactly what 
he had always been charged, and London lost an 
income which might have been used to incalculable 
good. 

Here, crossing the Colne, we leave Middlesex, 
and come into the " historic county of Bucks," 
as Disraeli, to please the farmers of the shire, 
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whose votes he was seeking, called it. As if 
England knew any counties not historic ! 

In a little way onward the " Lambert Arms " 
inn, unremarkable in itself, is made notable by 
the sign swinging in rustic manner from one of 
a group of ancient elms beside the road. The 
scene recalls a literary passage of notable elo- 
quence, in praise of old English roads wandering 
•*by pretty roadside inns, where the signs hung 
on the elms, and horses and waggoners were 
drinking under the chequered shadow of the trees ; 
by old halls and parks, rustic hamlets clustered 
round ancient grey churches, and through the 
charming friendly English landscape. Is there 
any in the world like it.^ To a traveller re- 
turning home it looks so kind — it seems to shake 
hands with you as you pass through it." 

Thus Thackeray, where, in " Vanity Fair," he 
describes Dobbin's return from India; and I 
confess I liever pass this spot, Avith its windy 
elms, its wayside inn, and the sign swinging 
from the trees, but I wonder if Thackeray had 
this very place in mind when he wrote that 
passage. 

Unhappily, the elms have lately suffered by 
storms, and have lost their once beautiful outline 
in a lopped and amputated old age. 

Here, passing the. turning to Denham, the 
road rises to Red Hill, so named from the red 
gravel of which it is composed, crowned with 
the "Hare and Hounds" inn. The old road 
that once wound in a hollow on the right hand 
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can still be traced to the hilltop as a squashy 
hollow, overgrown with alders and polled willows. 
Denham itself, although it be so near, and 
so lovely and old-world a village, I will not visit, 
for to my mind it is spoiled by the gha^stly 
memories of the " Denham murders " of 1870, 
when a family of seven persons was slaughtered. 
It is true that the blacksmith's cottage where 
that awful crime was wrought, and the place 
where the victims are buried, are on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and seasons of holiday places of pil- 
grimage for the crowds brought to Uxbridge by 
the electric trams, but we need not seek to share 
their dreadful joys. 



XX 

The scattered hamlet of Tatling End, on the 
high-lying land beyond Red Hill, has a name 
that must needs have once owned a storv, but 
what that story was cannot now be said. Beyond 
an old toll-house dated 1819, and the " Gravel- 
diggers' Arms," a very weatherworn beerhouse 
behind a marshy plot of grass, there is little of 
it. That the gravel-diggers are no figment 
of the imagination seems evident in the heaps of 
rich red gravel conspicuous close by. 

Gerrard's Cross now comes into view, past the 
" French Horn " inn, and dispels the curiosity 
aroused by its name. It is a hamlet clustering 
round a large, wild, gorsy, upland common, very 
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bracing and invigorating, and endowed with a 
shocking bad modern church, designed in 1859 
by Sir William Tite, and said, by those who 
misuse language, to be of Byzantine architecture. 
It is, in sober fact, a freak church in the Earl's 
Court Byzantine manner, built of white, yellow, 
and red brick, but looks rather more like a water- 
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company's pumping-station. Its dome and cam- 
panile, seen afar oflf, are striking, but a near 
acquaintance unveils their unloveliness. 

In the churchyard, very gravelly and gritty, 
and grown with coarse, wiry grass, is the tomb of 
Edward Adolphus, twelfth Duke of Somerset, who 
died in 1885, and of his wife, Jane Georgiana 



I 
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granddaughter of Sheridan, who predeceased him 
by one year. Its presence here is explained by 
the near neighbourhood of Bulstrode Park, a 
family seat of the St. Maurs from 1810 until recent 
years. The gates confront us as we resume the 
road across the common, near the old " Bull " inn, 
with a sign shoAving a black bull, in allusion to a 
very ancient legend purporting to account for the 
name of Bulstrode Park. According to this story, 
the place belonged to a Saxon family of Shobbing- 
tons even so far back as the time of the Norman 
Conquest, and was made over by the Conqueror to 
one of his greedy followers. The Shobbingtons 
were not unnaturally aggrieved at this, and when 
the Norman came, backed up with a largo force to 
see that he was dulv inducted, resisted with such 
effect that the invader and his backing were re- 
pulsed and forced back whence they had come. In 
the beautiful park, extraordinarily diversified with 
hillocks and dells, is an ancient earthwork, pointed 
out as the defence the gallant Shobbingtons threw 
up on this occasion. Mounted upon bulls, in default 
of horses, they are said to have thoroughly cowed 
their opponents by the novelty of it, and to have 
aroused the curiositv and admiration of William, 
who, under the promise of a safe-conduct, invited 
the head of the Shobbington clan to his court. 
The Saxon chief, accompanied by his seven sons, 
all mounted on bulls, accordingly visited the 
King, and on being promised peaceful possession 
of his estates, swore allegiance, taking at the same 
time the name of Bulstrode. The disappointed 
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knight who had been granted this desirable 
property was probably bidden go take the lands of 
some less strenuous Saxon. 

It is not necessary to subscribe to this legend, 
which abounds in every extravagance and im- 
probability of folk-tales. 

In later times Bulstrode Park came into the 
hands of the notorious Judge Jeffreys, and thence 
into possession of the Earls and Dukes of Portland, 
whose ownership is still commemorated in the 
name of Bulstrode Street on their London estate. 

Here, bordering the road on the descent 
towards Beaconsfield, the first outlying beeches of 
the famed beech-forests of Buckinghamshire are 
noticed, cresting the undulations of the park and 
filling the hollows with their russet-ruddy fallen 
leaves. As the lower slopes of the hill are gained, 
the first characteristic Buckinghamshire view 
opens out — a view of rolling hills with suave 
contours, crowned here and there with dense 
woodland, sweeping down to sheltered bottoms 
where the yellow roads go winding away to 
picturesque hamlets nestling in their lee. 

It is a long pull up to Beaconsfield, past 
the woodlands of Lower Pyebushes on the left 
and Wilton Park to the right. On the left hand 
the last vestiges of the old road can still be 
traced, running into the present highway at the 
beginning of the town. 
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XXI 

The place that gave Benjamin Disraeli his title as 
Earl was until recently far removed from railways. 
" Beckonsfield " is the local pronunciation, assuring 
us that it has nothing whatever to do with 
beacons, but comes from that ancient word 
huckeny for beech trees, which has given the 
shire its name. It was, in short, the "beechen 
field." 

It has neither grown nor decayed since coaching 
times ended; and so, while no new suburbs or 
houses ill-assorted with its comfortable late 
eighteenth-century repose have come to disturb 
its broad and placid, and eminently cheerful, 
streets, empty and derelict tenements are as 
greatly to seek. It is perhaps partly because 
it stands high, in a breezy situation, on a site 
very like a hilltop common, that Beaconsfield has 
such a sturdy, vital air. Towns and places have 
their moods, communicable to persons, and " life 
is worth living," Beaconsfield seems to insist, so 
long as you do not take it too strenuously. And 
in truth strenuousness is not the note of Beacons- 
field, where, on sunny days — and days seem to 
have the way of being sunny here — calm-faced 
people, with a bovine look of content in their 
quiet eyes, tilt Windsor chairs against warm walls 
and watch the world go by — or that portion of it 
which comes along this road. But even here 
there is a fly in the ointment. "They mortar- 
cars meks sech a tar'ble dust, ther' hain't no 
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livin' out-to-doors now, onless it do rain," as 
an ancient remarked. 

A red-brick building of commonplace appear- 
ance, and now fulfilling the very ordinary use 
of a corn-chandler's storehouse, standing by itself 
curiously in the centre of one of Beaconsfield's 
two streets, has more history to it than the casual 
stranger would imagine. It was once the local 
lock-up, used for temporary housing of petty 
malefactors until convenient to remove them to 
prison in some more central spot. 

In this small town or enlarged village — for 
its characteristics are those of a village, even 
though it aspires to the more dignified title of 
a town — spaciousness is the dominant note. Even 
the grand church is well displayed in a church- 
yard of much more than common size and beauty. 
A flint and stone building, dependent for much 
of its present condition upon the care lavished 
on it by Lord Burnham, who, as Sir Edward 
Lawson, has long resided at the neighbouring 
historic estate of Hall Barn, it contains several 
interesting monuments. The old Rectory house 
of Beaconsfield, standing in the churchyard, and 
built in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, has 
also been admirably restored by Lord Burnham, 
in memory of his wife. 

Chief among the monuments in the church 
is that to Edmund Burke, that "heaven-born 
orator" of the troubled years closing the eighteenth 
century. It is a memorial, unveiled in 1898, 
displaying a portrait head of Burke in relief: a 
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poor thing, look at it how you will, for it presents 
him with a pasty, leprous countenance that surely 
he did not own. 

A particularly interesting and touching memo- 
rial, with the motto, "Loyal Devoir,'* is that to 
Lieutenant Robert S. Grenfell, of the 12th Lancers, 
killed in the charge of the 21st Lancers at Khar- 
toum, September 2nd, 1898. The sword he carried 
is placed, in its scabbard, beneath the tablet to his 
memory that tells how he was but twenty-three 
years of age when thus cut oflF. Another of the 
name, Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, who died at 
Gwelo, Rhodesia, in 1896, is also commemorated. 

Literary and political associations cluster 
thickly around Beaconsfield and its neighbourhood. 
Out in the churchyard, with an ornate monument 
reared over him, and a walnut tree over that, perhaps 
planted in allusion to the family crest, lies Edmund 
Waller, that sweet and courtly poet of the seven- 
teenth century, born at the Manor House, Coles- 
hill, near Amersham, in 1606, to something more 
substantial than poetry — an ample patrimony, and 
fired with a greater desire to increase it than is 
often found in a man of genius. Member of 
Parliament in the troublous times of the Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration, he 
is reported to have possessed an ease and elegance 
in speaking that Prior and Addison could never 
attain ; and certainly manifested an acrobatic 
agility in changing sides they would have scorned. 
To hail the rising sun, to pay court to his noonday 
glory, and then turn his back to his setting : that 
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was Waller's opportunist attitude, and he was still 
engaged in veering to every political wind when 
death came and cut him off at the ripe old age of 
eighty-two, in 1687. When he found his end 
approaching, he expressed a desire — one of the 
most truly poetic fancies he ever entertained — to 
he removed to the place of his hirth, that, like a 
hunted stag, he might hreathe his last in the lair 
from which he was raised. But he died at Hall 
Barn, the house he had huilt near Beaconsfield, 
long since rehuilt and void of any association 
with him. 

Gone, too, is the home of the statesman 
Edmimd Burke, for Gregories, or Butler's Court, 
as he renamed it, was destroyed hy fire so long 
ago as 1813. That eloquent Irishman settled here 
in 1768, and hought Gregories and its six hundred 
acres for £20,600. Whence the purchase-money 
came has ever been a mystery, for Burke was not 
a wealthy man. But his political honesty has not 
been seriously called into question over the matter. 
I like to think of Burke, the champion of the 
people against the dragooning of governments, the 
clear-sighted opponent of those taxes that estranged 
the American colonies, the admirably sane and 
tolerant stickler for religious freedom and in- 
dignant impeacher of injustice, retiring awhile 
from wordy strife, like another Cincinnatus, to 
cultivate his land, gather his crops, and discuss 
with his neighbours the virtues of deep ploughing. 

Three years before his own death, in 1797, his 
son died. From that day he could not endure the 
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sight of Beaconsfield church, where they laid him, 
hut maintained a Spartan heroism until one day, 
walking in his park, as Prior tells us, that son's 
feehle old horse came up to him and laid its head 
upon his hosom. He threw his arms over its neck, 
and wept long and loud. 

Vainly he sought the waters of Bath. Only 
Lethean waters could cure that hurt, and he 
returned home to die, with the exclamation, "I 
may as well travel it alive as dead ! " 



XXII 

The hamlet of Holtspur, lying beside the road out 
of Beaconsfield, brings the traveller downhill, 
under the dark shelter of a fir wood, to the hamlet 
of Knave's Beech, where the " Beech Tree " tavern 
stands. It was here, " three miles short of High 
Wycombe," that Charles Wesley, brother of the 
better-known John, going with two companions 
to Oxford, in June, 1740, was accosted by a crowd 
of rustics and asked if he or his companions had 
seen anything of a highwayman who had shot a 
man on the road, an hour before. In another 
mile they found the unfortunate man, dead, and 
weltering in his blood, with the Vicar of Wycombe 
attending him. The vicar told them that he had 
been a little way behind when the affair happened, 
and had heard the highwayman threaten to shoot 
the poor fellow if he did not deliver his money 
that instant. He answered, " You shall have all 
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the money I have, but it is not much," where- 
upon the other, without any more words, shot him 
through the head. 

It is perhaps a satisfaction, even after this 
length of time, to learn that the highwayman was 
arrested almost immediately. Here is the next 
day's entry in Charles Wesley's diary ; 

^^ June 19^A. — Hearing he was apprehended 
at a farrier's, his horse having cast a shoe, I 
went this morning to tell him Christ died to save 
murderers; but his heart was harder than the 
nether millstone." 

Here the descending road commands a noble 
prospect of the valley of that river Wye which 
acts the part of beneficent godmother to the 
lengthy congeries of villages and towns, now one 
long, continuous street — Loud water, Wycombe 
Marsh, High Wycombe, and West Wycombe. 
Bounded by the bold uplands of Flackwell Heath, 
the valley comes winding down from Wooburn 
towards Bourne End, enfolding that pellucid 
stream whose name is shrined in those of the 
places just recounted. Wooburn alludes to the 
"Wye Burn"; the Wy combes are so styled after 
the Wye valley ; Loudwater tells of where, with 
a greater flow than that of Tennyson's brook of 
" little sharps and trebles," it sings a deeper 
song ; and Bourne End marks where this stream 
or bourne is at last received into the bosom of 
Father Thames. 

It is no Sleepy Hollow, this beautiful vale ; 
or rather, it is like the Sleepy Hollow of Rip Van 
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Winkle's youth grown to the bustling town of his 
awakening. Railways run along its either side, 
and the paper-mills that have been situated here 
almost since paper began to be, are numerously 
reinforced ; while the chairmaking industry has 
similarly increased. 

These associated towns, seen in detail, are 
much less prepossessing than viewed in perspective 
from afar. Loudwater, by its name, should be 
Arcadian, but in cold fact it is a crowded place of 
rather uninteresting houses. There was a time 
when it owned a curiosity in the shape of a little 
Church of England chapel, built in 1788 by a 
pious paper-maker in a domestic rather than an 
ecclesiastical style, with a quaint little turret, 
a front door where the east end should be, and 
a general quizzical air, capped by the curious 
circumstance that it had no dedication. All these 
engaging oddities have with this last year been 
snuflfed out by a reconstruction that has given it 
an up-to-date east end and all kinds of modem 
tittivations, according to rule and precedent, and 
has ended with a dedication to St. Peter. 

Passing the strange sign of ' the " White 
Blackbird, or Oxford Arms," Wycombe Marsh is 
reached — a place well named, for it lies dabbling 
in the overflows of the Wye, here running on both 
sides of the street in a broad and very rapid 
current, crossed by innumerable wooden bridges ; 
the whole affording a very curious sight, re- 
sembling — if indeed it resembles anything else on 
earth — a kind of workaday Venice, with the high- 
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way, very dusty and manurious in summer, often 
under water in the winter months. The crowded 
cottages on either side, built on a level with the 
stream, thus have an amphibious kind of exist- 
ence. But a new experience befell them in recent 
years, when, one exceptionally droughty season, 
the stream dried up and its bed became thickly 
overgrown with weeds. The novel question arose, 
who was responsible for clearing this choked 
watercourse? The corporation of the town dis- 
claimed liability, and the work was eventually 
laid to the charge of the individual frontagers, 
who each had to clear the portion before his 
cottage. 
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High Wycombe, entered along this untidy and 
close-packed approach, and then past the beautiful 
riverside meadow-common called '^ The Rye," 
where the local criminals were gibbeted of old, is 
an increasingly populous and prosperous place, 
full of paper-makers and makers of chairs. It 
is probably for the purpose of attracting those 
artisan classes that an ingenious shopkeeper in 
the London Road, with Post Office and Savings 
Bank attached to his business, displays the very 
smart notice : '* Here save your money, or spend it 
to the best advantage." " There are," an American 
might say, " no flies" on High Wycombe, which is 
a living and pulsating, as well as a very quaint 
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and interesting, town, still living up to its ancient 
style and title of Chipping (or Market) Wycombe. 

A place, too, of some sentimental glamour to 
those of us who look upon the romantic political 
career of Benjamin Disraeli with admiring in- 
terest ; for it was here, in 1832, that he first 
entered politics, as candidate for the borough. 
We do not merely keep that memory, but may 
still see the veritable portico of the " Red Lion " 
hotel, straddling over the pavement — the portico 
from whose roof that aspirant for the suffrages of 
High Wycombe delivered his first political speech. 

His father had retired, shortly before, to the 
neighbouring Bradenham House, and it was thus 
natural that Benjamin, eager to enter Parliament, 
should seek election where well known. He stood 
as an independent candidate, was proposed by a 
Tory and seconded by a Radical, and unfolded a 
programme which in these times would be styled 
that of a Tory-Democrat. But the electors, con- 
ventionally " free and independent " themselves, 
could not quite understand independence and 
freedom in a Parliamentary candidate, and he was 
defeated. Again, at the General Election in the 
autumn of the same year, he sought their favours, 
but was rejected, amid the jeers of the Sticks 
Gazette y which called him an old-clo* man, 
caricatured him wearing three hats, and made 
unkind references to pork. He tried a third time, 
in 1834, and yet again failed, and it was not until 
1837 that he entered Parliament, as member for 
Maidstone. 
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The fine parish church, enjoying the unusual 
distinction of not having heen restored hy Sir Gilbert 
Scott, was at length renovated in 1875 by a much 
better architect, G. E. Street. Later works in the 
nave have been undertaken, and sculptured heads 
may be seen there, representing Queen Victoria, 
the late vicar, Lord Carrington (the patron of the 
living) and Dr. Stubbs (the late Bishop of Oxford). 

But the most striking thing within the church 
is the stupendous monument, as large as a house, 
to Henry Petty, Earl of Shelburne, who died in 
1784, leaving £2,000 in his will for this monument 
to himself. His executors grumbled sorely, but 
had no choice ; so here the grandiose thing is, done 
by Scheemakers in marbles of price, with a number 
of typified Virtues attendant upon him, in the 
company of a Roman centurion : all very mar- 
moreal and cighteenth-century-like, but — abating 
the absurdity of the convention and its braggart 
pride — a splendid example of the sculptor's art. 

Diligent search will discover a memorial of a 
very humble kind on the pavement, in the shape 
of a flat stone simply inscribed, 

GEORGE CLEWER 

IS DEAD 
MARCH 19th 1701 

AGED 55. 

This eccentric epitaph is the record of a lugubrious 
freak and of its extraordinary sequel. Clewer, it 
would seem, travelling up to London, took an odd 
fancy to buy a stone in a mason's yard and to 
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have the inscription, " George Clewer is dead/* 
carved on it. Returning home next day with his 
prize, he was taken ill at Uxbridge, and died 
there. 

Wycombe has been a corporate borough since 
1285, when the quaint custom of weighing-in the 
Mayor and Corporation is thought to have origin- 
ated. The custom is still maintained, and every 
year, when the Mayor has been chosen and duly 
elected, he, with the aldermen and councillors, 
repairs to the Town Hall, where the Chief 
Constable, in charge of a weighing-machine, 
carefully records His Worship's weight, together 
with the avoirdupois of all present. 

The Town Hall, where this strange ceremony 
takes place, stands in a picturesque grouping with 
a whimsical octangular Corn Exchange, the ancient^ 
timbered ** Wheatsheaf " inn, and the tower of the 
parish church; while just beyond, the beginning 
may be seen of the amazing tangle into which the 
streets, having come thus far in a straight line, 
now proceed to tie themselves. 

It is an exceptionally fine Town Hall, built of 
red brick and supported on nicely proportioned 
stone columns providing a covered space for the 
market. The whole is finished off with a cupola, 
surmounted by a vane in the shape of a centaur. 
The observant stranger who notices this unusual 
device and suspects it to have a meaning, and not 
to be some merely whimsical design, is little 
likely to find his inquiries satisfied. " The 
weathercock ? Can't say's I ever took any notice 
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of n. Why, yes, it's a man on a harse, sure — ly, 
shootin' a bow'n arrer. Well " (with a good- 
humoured but somewhat contemptuous admira- 
tion), " I've lived here all me life, and niver took 
no notice of n." And that is all the satisfaction 
the seeker after knowledge will obtain from the 
incurious burgesses of Wycombe. But a little 
reflection, helped by an inscribed tablet on the 
building, stating that it was erected in 1757, at 
the expense of John, Earl of Shelburne, will lead 
one to suppose that this centaur-sagittarius has 
some connection with that noble benefactor, and 
that surmise is resolved on reference to Burke's 
" Peerage," by finding that it is a crest borne by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who, as a Petty- 
Fitzmaurice, is collaterally descended from the 
Pettys, Earls of Shelburne. 

Wycombe is, above all things, famous for its 
manufacture of chairs. Many kinds are made 
here and in the surrounding villages, including 
cane-seated varieties, but the staple article is the 
ordinary beechwood kitchen, or Windsor, chair, 
uncompromisingly wooden. Almost every source 
of information quotes different figures for the 
annual output ; but we may place the production 
of Windsor chairs at probably two millions a 
year. 

Where do they all go? Looking at a chair 
of this kind, it seems almost the incarnation of 
indestructibility in ordinary legitimate use — and 
political conventions do not so frequently end 
in free fights as of old ; although this staple trade 
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of Wycombe certainly did receive a fillip when 
Pro-Boer meetings brought fists and furniture into 
the arguments. 'Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and when chairs are wrecked upon the 
vituperatory friends of every country but their 
own, up goes the trade of this deserving Buck- 
inghamshire town. But still — and even although 
we include the Bill Sikeses who correct their 
Nancys with chairs — ^it is a little difficult to see 
whence comes the great annual demand. 

Were that demand appreciably to slacken, it 
would be a very serious thing for Wycombe and 
its surroundings, for thousands of people find 
employment in the manufacture. This town is 
the centre, with some two hundred factories, large 
and small, paying out in weekly wages a sum, 
in round figures^ of £10,000. It was of their 
characteristic " Windsor " chairs that the good 
people of Wycombe made triumphal arches when 
Queen Victoria drove through their town on a 
visit to Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden. 

A striking change has been made in the con- 
veyance of the chairs to London. From time 
immemorial they were sent by waggons, taking 
nearly two days and two nights to complete the 
two journeys, out and home; now they are con- 
veyed by motor-cars, performing the double 
journey in fourteen hours. But waggons may 
still be met on the road, piled up with chairs, 
and performing leisurely tours into the shires, 
selling the articles from town to town and in 
roadside villages. 
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And so to have done with the town. But, 
in leaving, let it be recalled that it is here the 
unco' guid have for years past continually put 
the seventeenth-century Act forbidding Sunday 
trading in force against one Jacob Popp, a dealer 
in tobacco and fancy articles, who does so trade ; 
with the result that he is constantly fined trivial 
sums, and the other inevitable result that the 
petty persecution advertises his business very 
cheaply and so eflFectively that he has now two 
shops, instead of one. And still the absurd 
summonses go on, numbering now considerably 
more than two hundred. When will the gift of 
humour be accorded the righteous? 
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Once clear of High Wycombe, the road goes 
straight as a die for two miles in the valley of the 
Wye, towards West Wycombe. A recent burst 
of prosperity and increase of local population has 
initiated a westerly movement of High Wycombe 
along this road, and the valley is in course of 
being spoiled by a rash of cheap red-brick houses, 
huddled up together and beginning to shut out 
the view of the vallev and the woods and hills and 
river on the left ; while the joint enterprise of the 
Great Western and Great Central Railways is 
ruining the beauty of the country on the right. 

Ahead, at the end of this straight road, a 
strange, conical hill begins to rear itself up as we 
VOL. I. 8 
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advance, and finally to stop the long perspective. 
It is crowned with a Something which sorely 
piques the curiosity, and at last resolves itself into 
a strange, pagan-looking church. That is the 
parish church of West Wycombe ; or, to give it 
the title it once bore, Haveringdon, contracted to 
Harringdon, and then finally lost altogether. The 
hill we see is the "dun," or "dune" alluded to 
in that old and obsolete name, and fellow to the 
bold hills to the south of the road, on the other 
side of the Wye. It is from one of those striking 
escarpments that the name of Desborough Hundred, 
in which both Wycombes are situated, derives. 
The " burgh " or "borough " is merely a Eoman 
or other earthwork crowning a woody hill, and 
doubtless forming an easily recognised rendezvous 
and place of meeting in those remote times when 
that ancient unit of local government, the Hundred, 
was set up. Whether it was ever inhabited, who 
shall say ? But old county historians tell of ancient 
building rubbish having been found there, and, 
assuming much, describe it as "a depopulated 
and demolished place." 

Along the road to West Wycombe there is met 
on most days a constant succession of vans and 
waggons piled up to apparently perilous heights 
with the local product — chairs — in various stages 
of manufacture ; and others are frequently seen, 
laden with the finished article, and beginning 
their travels in the country, selling from village 
to village. Shortly before the explorer comes to 
where the great hill hangs so romantically over 
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the one short street of West Wycombe, past the 
roadside inn with the specious sign of the " Friend 
in Need," beckoning in alluring manner, there 
will be noticed a tall stone pillar, surmounted 
with a ball, at a parting of the ways. The four 
sides of the rough capital set forth that Sir Francis 
Dash wood, in " Aerae Christianae mdcclii" erected 
this glorified milestone, and proceeds to inform 
us that the mileage to various points are " From 
the County Town XV " ; ** From the University 
XXII"; '"From the City XXX." Unhappily 
for the credit of Sir Francis Dashwood and his 
milestone, a modern wooden signpost not three 
paces off gives the lie to every one of those 
distances. 

The choice lies, therefore, between the modem 
road-surveyor and Sir Francis Dashwood, father of 
that eighteenth-century reprobate, Francis Dash- 
wood, Lord le Despenser. That flamboyant person- 
age, one of the moving spirits of the notorious 
Hell Fire Club, of Medmenham Abbey, not only 
rebuilt the church of West Wycombe, that looks 
like a factory and has a huge wooden ball on the 
summit of its tower, said to be large enough to 
hold nine persons, but also erected to the east of 
it a great mausoleum, an extraordinary six-sided 
structure, built of flint, and open to the sky. It 
seems to have been built from the proceeds of a 
legacy left to Lord le Despenser by George Bubb 
Dodington, Lord Melcombe, for the purpose of 
erecting a monument to his memory. Accordingly, 
Lord le Despenser dedicated this strange building 
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to his old boon companion and kindred spirit, in 
an inscription that can still be traced, running 
in immense letters round the cornice. The great 
idea of this mausoleum seems to have been to 
make it a kind of post-mortem meeting-place of 
the unholy Monks of Medmenham; and truly it 
looks a very pagan and forbidding spot. Recesses 
for monuments and niches for urns and busts 
occupy the inner face of the walls, and the busts 
show the Medmenham roysterers to have been a 
plaguey ill-favoured crew. In one of the urns 
was encased in a wrappage of lead the heart of 
Paul Whitehead, poet, and secretary to the Hell 
Fire Club. "Aged Paul," as they called him, 
died December 30th, 1774, and bequeathed his 
heart to Lord le Despenser, who deposited it here, 
with much solemnity, on August 16th, 1775. 
The urn is inscribed : 

Unhallowed hands, this urn forbear : 

No gems nor orient spoil 
lie here concealed, but what's more rare, 

A heart that knew no guile. 

This shocking example of how not to rhyme did 
not serve to keep the heart from the spoiler, and 
visitors used to be treated to a sight of it, until at 
last a morbid-minded relic-hunter slyly put it in 
his pocket, and made off with it — a thing easily 
done, for the heart had shrivelled to the size and 
likeness of a walnut. Since that time the urn has 
been empty. 

The eccentric Dash wood died in 1781, " revered. 
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regretted, and beloved by all who knew him/' 
says his epitaph ; and in the centre of the grass- 
plot enclosed by the walls of the mausoleum, is 
the monument of his wife, " Sarah, Baroness le 
Despenser, who finished a most exemplary life, 
January 19th, 1769." 

Looking down from this steep and extraordinary 
hill in the direction of High Wycombe, one is 
impressed by seeing how straight the road makes 
to this point from that town, bending again to 
enter West Wycombe. One notices, too, how 
artfully the imperious Dashwood placed his 
hideous mausoleum here, with an avenue of trees 
leading up to it along the grassy hillside, from the 
road below ; thus creating the preposterous notion 
that this Dashwood mausoleum is the object and 
final goal of that highway from London. 

West Wycombe, under the shoulder of this 
hill, is a quiet, old-world place, unchanged this 
century and a half past, and sliding slowly back 
to ruin ever since the coaches ceased to give it 
prosperity. It is a typical decayed " thorough- 
fare " coaching- village, and its two great inns, of 
that coaching and posting calibre there is no 
possibility of mistaking, still hang out their signs. 
That of the " George," a typical, oval, metal sign 
of that vanished era, gives a dignified character 
to the whole length of the street, made additionally 
picturesque by the old timbered house with a 
projecting clock, styled the " Church Loft," long 
used for services by those parishioners — probably 
most of them — disinclined for the toilsome ascent 
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to that horrible freak- thing on the hill-top. A 
modem church on the level now renders climbing 
unnecessary, but the stranger must needs climb 
the hill and see Despenser's folly for himself. He 
has writ his name large all over West Wycombe. 
You pass his old seat, West Wycombe Park, 
entering and leaving the village, and, ascending 
the hill, go by a sham ruin he built, and a series 
of tunnels and passages in the hillsidq, called the 
" Cave,'* thought by local mystery-mongers to 
have been made by him for some dark or eccentric 
purpose ; but really only dug for sake of the 
chalk. Just as when the clown, or popular 
comedian, appears on the stage, and before he says 
anything, the audience all laugh, so the eccentric 
Dashwood paid the penalty of his eccentricity, and 
could not do the simplest thing without some 
ulterior motive being suspected. That is the 
worst of being such a devil of a fellow : all your 
actions smack of diabolism, and even good works 
become mockeries. 

It is only when one essays to climb this, hill 
that its real height and steepness are appreciated, 
together with the local belief that Dashwood 
built the church on this height in the hope that it 
would be too much trouble for any one ever to 
attend service in it. Ancient lynchets, or steep 
grassy and chalky banks, render progress slow and 
difficult, and immemorial yews give solemnity to 
the way. The great wooden ball on the oppres- 
sively ugly and massive brick tower is 646 feet 
above sea-level. 
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It was in 1763 that he rebuilt the edifice, in 
this heathen manner, with windows like those 
of a factory, and internal arrangements of the 
most fantastic description. The font, in the 
form of a classic tripod, with a basin exhibiting 
a design of doves chased by a serpent, is the 
least remarkable thing ; the palm for eccentricity 
being borne off by the lectern and the pulpit, 
made like armchairs mounted on chests of drawers. 
To ascend these singular articles of church furni- 
ture, the drawers are pulled out, to serve as steps. 

Dashwoods still own, and reside at. West 
Wycombe Park, whose ruinous lodges are seen 
near the road, and whose grand clusters of tall 
limes in winter and early spring, when the boughs 
are bare, are seen to be thickly and most pic- 
turesquely overgrown with mistletoe. 
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Hebe we begin the steep climb of Dashwood 
Hill, that leads up to the crest of the Chiltern 
Hills, and thence along an elevated plateau to 
Stokenchurch, by dense beech-woods, and with 
glimpses down to sheltered bottoms and nestling 
hamlets, where the trade of chairmaking is being 
industriously pursued in Arcadian surroundings. 
Beside the road, seasoning in the sun on the 
little selvedges of grass by the occasional wayside 
inn, piles and serried heaps of the component 
parts of chairs are observed, and, peering through 
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the beechwood glades, one may see the ,wood- 
landers and their huts, busy groups intent upon 
getting out the rough timber for the manufacture. 
Por here we are in the heart of this industry, 
an eminently prosperous and increasing one. 
At the time when the Crimean War was raging, 
and the import of wheat from South E/Ussia had 
been stopped, a great injury was done the 
chairmaking industry of the Chilterns. Many 
acres of beechwood were felled and cleared for 
wheat-growing, and the raw material thus grew 
scarce and expensive. But when peace came, 
and the price of wheat went down, and it became 
more profitable to grow timber, a large acreage 
was replanted with beech, and woodlands again 
clothe the hills. 

A beech tree is allowed about sixty years of 
growth. It is then considered to be at its best 
for the chairmakers' purposes, and is felled by 
the small local employer, or by the small gangs 
of men who work at the trade and sell the rails 
and backs they make to the factory-owners in 
Wycombe, who, almost exclusively, make the 
seats and put the chairs together. 

These rustic craftsmen pay the landed pro- 
prietors at rates varying from 1«. to 1«. 4rf. a 
square foot for the felled timber they use. They 
work in small parties, each with a couple of huts, 
rudely constructed with two gable-ends of canvas 
and sides of faggots and straw thatch, sloping 
together until they meet in a point. In these 
two huts tM'O " getters-out " and two turners work. 
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the livelong day, in the woods. The work of the 
" getters-out " is to cut the felled trees into lengths 
and split them into billets, ready for the turners. 
Pour men thus working will "get out" the 
timber and turn it into legs or rails — '* stretchers," 
as they call them in the trade — at the rate of 
four gross a day. These command. 4«. a gross in 
the market. Thus two turners will produce 16«. 
worth of " stretchers " a day, but out of it they 
will have to pay for the timber, and for the 
labour of their two " getters-out," who receive 
between them anything from 6s. to 8«. a day. 
The turners' profit is therefore some 4«. or 5«. 
each, less the price of the timber ; not, after all, 
a very highly paid form of labour. The " getters- 
out," however — the less skilled handicraftsmen — 
are frequently the sons of the turners, and so 
the proceeds are shared in the family. 

It is an old-fashioned industry, employing the 
pole-lathe, a primitive form of tool that has not 
changed for centuries. How long the craft will 
survive in this form, who shall say ? Steam- 
factories, equipped with the most modern plant, 
ere arising in the bottom, and must needs compete 
keenly with the old methods, probably to their 
early extinction. 

It was in this woodland road between West 
Wycombe and Stokenchurch that Jack Shrimpton 
the highwayman (a product of the neighbourhood, 
for he was born at Penn) met a barrister who 
greatly admired the horse Shrimpton was riding, 
and offered him £30 for it. Needless to say. 
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the coin promptly changed hands, but the horse 
did not. 

In another incident on this same stretch of 
road, Shrimpton does not figure to advantage. 
He met an unfortunate miller who, having failed 
in business and lost his all, had just taken to the 
high-toby profession, and was consequently but a 
raw and fumbling hand at it. Ill-equipped as he 
was, with only an oaken staff, and on foot, the 
miller stood in the highway as Shrimpton rode 
along, and, flourishing his staff, bade the practised 
highwayman " Stand ! " Shrimpton purposely 
fired wide of him, and the miller then surrendered 
himself. 

" Surely," said Shrimpton, " you are but a 
young highwayman, or you would have knocked 
me down first, and bid me stand afterwards." He 
then confided to the miller that he had recently 
robbed a neighbour of £150, and was now waiting 
for a traveller who was presently coming along 
with sixscore guineas. " Assist me," he said, 
'* and you shall have half the booty." 

The miller expressed himself as very grateful 
for this kind offer, and said he was resolved to 
stand by his new-found friend to the very utmost. 
Then they separated by agreement, to watch for 
their prey at the cross-roads ; but he did not put 
in an appearance, and they made oft*, the miller 
walking behind. Suddenly the miller gave Shrimp- 
ton a blow with his staff* at the back of the neck, 
and felled him to the ground, senseless. As the 
unfortunate and simple highwayman lay there. 
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slowly recovering consciousness, he perceived the 
treacherous miller pouching all his gold, and 
preparing to depart with his horse, 

" Good-bye," said the miller, " and, harkye, 
be off as soon. as you can, or I'll have you hanged 
for robbing your neighbour, by your o\vn con- 
fession." 

" Thus," says the old historian of these things, 
" the Biter was bit, and Shrimpton swore he would 
nevermore take upon himself to learn strangers 
how to rob upon the highway." Excellent resolu- 
tion ! But he had little time wherein to put it to 
the test, for he was presently hanged, while his 
career was yet young, September 4th, 1713 ; no 
doubt greatly to the joy of the numerous Shrimp- 
tons of High Wycombe and Oxford — a very re- 
spected clan, to whom he must have been a thorn 
and cause of blaspheming. 

The Chiltern woods are relics of the forest 
primeval. Where the bandits roamed, and where, 
before them, the ancient Britons ranged, there are 
woods still ; but the furred and feathered denizens 
of them are of a very minor and inoffensive kind. 
Where the careless stone-age man hunted the wild 
boar, and, having dropped his stone hatchet, was 
hunted in his turn by the enraged tusker, and 
obliged to shin up the nearest tree, there are only 
the squirrels, an occasional badger, the rabbits, the 
hares, the wood-pigeons, and the oM'ls. The owls 
are very numerous, and, when darkness comes, fill 
these woodland alleys with their eerie calls — their 
howls ; for indeed this nocturnal bird was origin- 
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ally called the "howler," and when 'Arry calls 
him a " howl " he is in fact using excellently 
descriptive Anglo-Saxon, and might, if he knew, 
justly accuse the educated classes of aitchlessness 
in this particular. 
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* 

Stokenchurch, standing on a scrubby stretch of 
common land, very high and very bleak, is now 
in Buckinghamshire, having been transferred, 
together with 5,918 acres, from Oxfordshire in 
1888. It seems quite in order, and according to 
the fitness of things, that Stokenchurch should 
belong to Bucks, the chair-making county, for its 
interest in that manufacture is evident to even the 
least observant passer-by, and it has shared the 
trials of the trade and now rejoices in its pros- 
perity. 

Until recently, Stokenchurch was a forlorn 
place, reminding one of those melancholy persons 
who, as they phrase it, *' have seen better days." 
The *' King's Arms " inn led the way in this air of 
reduced circumstances, for it had been a coaching- 
inn of more than ordinary size, and acutely felt 
the decadence of the road. But nowadays Stoken- 
church is witnessing new houses rising in the 
village, and the inn has some hopes from motor- 
cars. The church-tower, showing from the back- 
ground, is a mean structure faced with slates. A 
well 360 feet deep, and a double row of limes. 
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once a bowling-alley, by the inn, are the other 
outstanding features of the village. 

Stokenchurch, in the midst of the Chiltems, is 
mentioned by Bmnetto Latini, Dante's tutor, who 
visited England towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. Travelling to Oxford, he eloquently 
describes what must have been an uncomfortable 
tour : 

" Our journey from London to Oxford was, 



with some difficulty and danger, made in two 
days ; for the roads are bad, and we had to climb 
hills of hazardous ascent, and which to descend 
are equally perilous. We passed through many 
woods, considered here as dangerous places, as 
they are infested with robbers, which indeed is 
the case with most of the roads in England. This 
is a circumstance connived at by the neighbouring 
barons, on consideration of sharing the booty, and 
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of these robbers serving as their protectors on all 
occasions, personally, and with the whole strength 
of their band. However, as our company was 
numerous, we had less to fear. Accordingly, we 
arrived the first night at Shirburn Castle, in the 
neighbourhood of Watlington, under the chain of 
hills over which we passed at Stocquinchurque." 

Shirburn Castle still stands, romantically 
moated, "under the chain of hills," considerably 
off the road. 

*•' If you beat a bush, it's odds you'll start a 
thief." So ran the Buckinghamshire proverb, 
arising from that old-time lawless condition of the 
afforested Chilterns, and it was obviously the 
safest thing in those times for peaceable men to 
leave the bushes alone. All very well when such 
an one as Leofstan, Abbot of St. Albans, who 
could employ an army of men, felled the trees, 
for the greater safety of travellers ; but the woods 
grew again, as thickly as before, and no one of 
the like public spirit succeeded that excellent 
Churchman, and wise folks whose way lay over 
Chiltern went armed and in company, and, keep- 
ing strictly to the middle of the road, footed it 
swiftly and softly, lest the cut-throats should be 
advised of their passing. The Chiltern Hundreds, 
famed nowadays in Parliamentary procedure, were 
then infamous in the minds of all wayfarers. 

The constitutional fiction of the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds being an office of profit 
under the Crown is a paradox that dates from the 
sixth year of Queen Anne's reign, and owes its 
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origin, firstly, to the principle that a member of 
Parliament cannot resign his office, and, secondly, 
to the Place Act of Anne, which enacts that any 
member accepting a place of profit from the 
Crown shall thereby vacate his seat ; being, how- 
eyer, eligible for re-election. This Act, which 



owes its being to an attempt at checking the 
interested Court party in the House, who had 
accepted bribes as the price of their voting against 
the public interest, was originally designed as a 
security for the independence of Parliament, by 
conferring upon the electors the power of rejecting 
those who might appear to have accepted place 
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against the public interest. The principle that a 
member of Parliament cannot resign his seat is a 
relic of very ancient times, when Parliamentary 
representatives were chosen very much against 
their will, and were subject to very disagreeable 
penalties if they did not obey the summons to 
Westminster. It is a principle reaffirmed by a 
resolution of the House in 1623, which declared 
that ^^a man, after he is duly chosen, cannot 
relinquish." 

To cut the knot thus tying an unwilling 
member to his seat, the Place Act of Queen Anne 
came as an altogether accidental relief. That 
Act, as we have seen, was not designed for his 
benefit, but worked out in that desirable way, as 
perceived after a considerable number of years 
had passed. It was in 1740, when Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn took the sense of the House as to 
whether, under the Place Act, he had vacated his 
seat by inheriting from his father the Stewardship 
of the Royal Manors of Bromfield and Yale, worth 
£20 per annum (and when it was decided that he 
had), that a constitutional way out was seen to 
exist for members really desirous of resigning. It 
was recollected by law officers that among the 
Stewardships of certain Royal Manors still 
existing there were two which, titularly " places 
of profit," possessed in reality no salary and con- 
ferred no position, the property in the manors 
having either vanished or been converted in some 
mysterious legal way. These were the Steward- 
ships of Northstead, Yorkshire, and of the 
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Chiltern Hundreds. The last bond fide appoint- 
ment to that of the three Hundreds of Chiltern 
went with the renting of the property itself, and 
was made in 1710. After that year nothing is heard 
of the land or the ofliee ; but the Stewardship first 
appears as a full-blown Parliamentary figment in 
1750, when Mr. John Pitt, desirous of resigning 
his seat, was appointed Steward, at the salary of 
£1 per annum. Ever since that time the solemn 
farce has been enacted on every occasion of a 
member resigning, and occasionally the farce has 
been rendered even more farcical by two Stewards 
being appointed to the same post in one day. 

Historically, the Stewardship of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke (Stojce Poges), Des- 
borough, and Bonenham (Burnham, including the 
famous Burnham Beeches) is an appointment of 
the greatest interest, and has a legendary derivation 
from the need of an authority who could in those 
days be called upon to harry the bandits who then 
lurked in these beech-forests. 



XXVII 

The lovely road, winding for the better part of 
two miles down the hills, amid forests of beech 
and fir, now opens out magnificent views. Just 
where the north-western escarpment of the 
Chilterns dies away into the foothills, a grassy 
track will be noticed by the observant, crossing 
right and left, and winding away into distance 
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among the thickets. This is one of the branches 
of the Icknield Way. Half a mile farther, and 
a quarter of a mile short of the milestone indicating 
forty miles from London, another branch of this 
prehistoric track is seen on the right hand, again 
a grassy lane. Here, however, it has no exact 
counterpart on the left hand. Pastures have 
obliterated it. But it is represented by a made 
road near by, on that side, going on to Watlington. 
Completing the descent of the Chiltems and 
passing this first branch of the ancient Way, the 
road crosses the curious little single-track, ten- 
miles-long branch of the Great Western Railway 
from Princes Risborough to Watlington, built and 
worked chiefly, it would seem, for the heavy trade 
in watercress-growing for the London market. On 
the right hand is noticeable the tiny station of 
Aston Rowant, under the wooded hills, far removed 
from the habitations of man, and more like a 
natural history observatory for the one official 
who comprises the entire staff; who is station- 
master, booking-office clerk, porter, " lamps," and 
signalman all in one. While he dozes the long 
summer afternoons and dreams of promotion to 
Paddington as the sun slants across the one tiny 
platform, the squirrels come and regard him with 
a bright-eyed inquisitiveness, the thrushes and 
blackbirds make leisured meals oif worms in the 
four-foot way, the spiders spin webs across 
the ticket-holes, and sparrows conduct a noisy 
Witanagemot in the waiting-room. And when 
night closes down upon the scene and the signal- 
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lamps glow red alongside the leafy alleys, the 
woodland owls make the stillness reverberant 
again with " tu-whit, tu-whoo." 

On the high road, after passing the station, 
one comes presently to that solitary house, the 
" Lambert Arms." If we gave hospitality to the 
ideas of the teetotaller, we should say that a sad 
declension in the history of the inn had taken 
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place; for it was established, fifty years or so 
since, as a temperance hostelry, but long ago 
deserted the pump and became a backslider to 
Bung. Although the house looks so picturesquely 
reverend, it is not older than the half-century. 
Over the door that discloses a snug and hospitable- 
looking interior are displayed the arms of the 
Lamberts, with theirmotto, " Sequiiando si giunge" 
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which means, ** By following we become united." 
It is not quite easy to understand what, in adopting 
this sentiment, the Lamberts are driving at ; but 
if you look at it from the paper-chase, hare-and- 
hounds, or fox-hunting points of view, it does by 
no means enshrine a truth, as many weary paper- 
chasers, blown "hounds,*' and lost fox-hunters 
exist to testify. By following, they tail off into 
twos and threes, and presently wander on singly. 
Therefore, shaking our heads, and, "giving it 
up for an insoluble conundrum," we pass along 
our way. 



XXVIII 

Past the trivial hamlet of Postcombe, the road 
now comes, tamely after the grand descent of the 
Chilterns, to Tetsworth, the approach to the village 
heralded by a cutting through the brow of a rise ; 
a work accomplished to ease the labour of the 
coach-horses coming from Oxford, but only under- 
taken in the very last years of coaching. The 
steep sides of the cutting, faced with masonry, 
give a specious and altogether extrinsic dignity to 
the roadside houses on its summit, and confer 
upon Tetsworth a kind of introductory display to 
which it does, on further acquaintance, by no 
means play up. For Tetsworth is the very picture 
of decay, and has been going down the hill ever 
since 1840, when the coaches were taken off the 
road. To the old road-traflGlc it owed all its 
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prosperity, and when that was taken away, it 
naturally began this gradual return to the 
obscurity whence it had arisen in the long ago. 
" Gradual " return, because, even though the 
trafGic was suddenly cut off, like the instantaneous 
turning out of a light, those who lived here in 
those times could not quite realise the inevitable 
ruin of everything in the place, and lived on in it 
while it was in any way possible so to do. Only 
as the children grew up and could not find here 
the opportunities they sought did Tetsworth begin 
visibly to shrink. And then the old folks died 
and the cottages began to lack tenants, and the 
mischievous children who remained broke the 
windows, which nobody ever repaired. And here 
are the heaps of ruins into which those roof -trees 
gradually resolved, with magnificent crops of 
nettles growing on the cold hearth-stones. Such 
is Tetsworth. It is rather a cynical circumstance 
that large modern schools have been built for the 
fewer children, and that a great new pretentious 
church has arisen on the site of the old one, which 
was never quite filled, for the rapidly decreasing 
population. 

The chief feature in Tetsworth is undoubtedly 
its fine old coaching inn, the "Swan." You need 
not be an amateur of roads and coaching history 
to be struck with the nobility of this old house : it 
is patent to all. There it stands, facing the road : 
its main portion thrown back, the two wings 
advanced, to make a kind of courtyard for the 
thronged traflGlc resorting to it in the old days. It 
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was in the time of William and Mary that the 
" Swan ** arose, following upon the success of the 
early " Flying Coaches/' and its architecture and 
interior arrangements eloquently bespeak the 
period. Mellowed red brick composes the front- 
age, and some of the windows still retain their 
original leaded casements. Others exhibit the 
heavy, clumsy wooden frames of the mid-Georgian 
period. Not a few of the windows are dummies, 
and were doubtless bricked up when the Window 
Tax was first imposed, in 1695. The Window 
Tax, said a humorist, was an infirmity, a bodily 
infirmity of the nation : bad for the lights, and 
not good for the liver. A more rascally tax has 
probably never been invented by Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, at their wits' end for revenue ; 
but we must not insist too loudly upon the 
barbarity of those times which could thus tax 
light and air, for the tax was increased in 1747, 
and again in 1778, and although reduced in 1823, 
was not abolished until after ]850 — a year in 
which it had yielded £1,832,684. In its place 
was invented the Inhabited House Duty. 

Naturally, many windows were blocked up, to 
escape the tax, and here quite a number of them 
are thus blinded. 

The interior of the house is all too large for its 
shrunken trade, and half the building is let off 
into private occupation. Even so, many rooms are 
deserted and unfurnished. Fine rooms they are, 
beautifully panelled with wood from floor to ceiling. 
The best woodwork, that of the dining-room, has, 
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however, been removed and taken to the country 
seat of Barton Abbey. Spaciousness is a feature 
of the " Swan " interior, and its substantial stair- 
cases and roomy corridors are eloquent of times 
when more generous building ideas prevailed. 

It was on April 1st to 3rd, 1840, that the old 
order ended here, for it was then that the stock-in- 
trade of Mr. Slatter, the retiring tenant, was sold 
by auction. He had not long before refitted the 
house, at great expense. Post-horses, chaises, and 
furniture were sold, and a stock of fine old port 
and sherry ; and Mr. Slatter, a disappointed man, 
shook the dust of the place off his feet and 
departed, consigning the Great Western Railway, 
which had wrought all this mischief, to Ahrimanes. 
A certain William Lindars then took the " Swan," 
at a greatly reduced rent, and we hear no more, 
but shrewdly suspect that he regretted it. 

Nowadays the " Swan '' looks wistfully to the 
new Juggernaut of the roads — the motor-car — for 
a revival of trade. It will sell you petrol ; but 
the run between London and Oxford is so small a 
thing that few halts are made. 

The imaginative man who stays, to his great 
delight, at the comfortable old " Swan," can 
repeople it with the bustle and circumstance of 
road-faring any time during the last two centuries : 
can see the dignified heads of the University come, 
with a quite adequate sense of their own import- 
ance, to this halting-place keenly demanded by 
their autocratic digestions ; and can witness again 
the eloping couples, eager to change horses and 
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be off. Those truants axe by no means the pictur- 
esque inventions of the novelist that you suspect 
them to be : why, the present writer has himself 
discovered, in the dusty treasures of the Bodleian 
Library, many old newspaper cuttings of lang 
syne, relating to such light-footed and light-hearted 
escapades — cuttings in .which the " Swan " at 
Tets worth is specifically mentioned; but the orange- 
blossoms are so long since faded, and the actors in 
those episodes have grown so dim, that one has not 
the heart to howk them from their forgotten past. 
Let us, in a cosy room of the " Swan," drop a 
sympathetic tear, unobserved^ into a discreet and 
confidential teacup, well assured that, somewhere 
in the ewigkeity spectral forms will bless us for not 
dragging again into the light of day the sacred 
records of love's young dream. 



XXIX 

Beyond Tets worth, a wayside inn, the " Three 
Pigeons," at the cross roads, marks where the way 
goes on the right hand to Rycote, a mile distant. 
Rycote, the property of Lord Abingdon, now sunk 
to the condition of a lonely farm, was once the 
mansion of the Quatremaynes, who built it about 
the time of Henry VI. The beautiful chapel, 
large enough for, and very like, a parish church, 
still stands, deserted, and jealously locked against 
inspection, in a field adjoining the existing farm- 
stead. In 1539 the Quatremayne of that time 
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sold his ancestral home to that new man, enriched 
with the spoliation of the monasteries, Williams, 
Lord Keeper of the King's Jewels, created, after 
he had seated himself here. Lord Williams of 
Thame. Rycote, as Williams foimd it, was not 
good enough for him, and so, degrading the old 
mansion into kitchens and outhouses, he built a 
new and splendid palace, where the Princess 



Elizabeth was afterwards, in the reign of her sister 
Mary, for a time placed, as a prisoner, in his 
charge. Later, the Stuart sovereigns and Queen 
Anne housed here, with many other celebrated 
travellers visiting the University, hut the place 
was too costly for its successive owners to maintain, 
and when the north wing was destroyed by fire, 
about 1750, it was never rebuilt, and the rest of 
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the house, at first allowed to go to decay, was at 
last demolished by the then Earl of Abingdon. 
Little is left but a single tower and, in the 
distance, a beautiful sight among the woods, the 
great lake. 

Resuming the main road, and crossing the 
river Thame by a substantial stone bridge rising 
bow-backed above the swampy level of the sur- 
rounding pastures, the village of Wheatley is 
sighted, nestling under the lee of that elevated 
district between this and Oxford long known as 
Shotover Forest. The road, approaching Wheatley, 
divides right and left, by the first house, the 
stone-built " King's Arms," a veritable Jack o' 
Both Sides, with entrances and exits to either, 
which remind one of Theodore Hook's claim to be 
descended from Owing Two-door, on the strength 
of his disappearing at the back entrance when his 
creditors came to the front. This right-hand road 
entirely avoids the rest of Wheatley, and is the 
comparatively modem turnpike constructed from 
this spot into St. Clements, Oxford, by Forest 
Hill, thus rendering wholly obsolete the ancient 
and hazardous ascent and descent on the other 
side of Shotover Hill. 

Here at Wheatley we are come into the country 
of building-stone, a fact made evident in the 
appearance of the village, the first stone-built 
place on the road. Many of the houses are old, 
of Elizabethan or Jacobean date, and of neo-Gothic 
design, with mullioned windows ; but the church 
is modern. A little way beyond it is the old stone 
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lock-up, locally called the " round house," although 
it is, plainly enough, eight-sided. Pyramidical in 
shape, it has a strong likeness to the upper part 
of a church steeple. Quite sixty years have 
passed since a prisoner was thrust into its window- 
less, unventilated keeping, and it now serves the 
combined useful offices of a storehouse for garden- 
ing tools and the home of the village stocks, which, 
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like itself, have long outlived their usefulness. 
Wheatley was, apparently, fully prepared t« deal 
with all vagrom men, for the stocks are designed 
to accommodate, or to discommode, three persons. 
It is past this old lock-up that the explorer 
must go who is keen to discover the way hy which 
mediseval wayfarers reached Oxford. A long 
three miles by the rough track that ascends the 
flanks of Shotover Hill bring one to the plateau 
VOL. I. 10 
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or common on the summit, marked on large-scale 
Ordnance maps as " Shotover Plain " ; and where 
the road dips down again, and does really begin 
to be once more a road in fact, as well as in 
name, the first view of Oxford is obtained. It 
is a thrilful moment, and you recall the rhapsody 
of the Scholar Gypsy on those " dreaming spires '* 
glimpsed from this or other commanding height 
over Oxford. There "she lies steeped in senti- 
ment, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, 
and whispering from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age." 

I have not been there by the light of Cynthia's 
pale silver beams, but the sight is sufficiently 
beautiful under the golden haze of a summer 
afternoon. There, down below, in midst of the 
level plain, bounded by the wooded hills of 
Cumnor and Wytham, are set the sturdy mascu- 
line towers and graceful feminine spires of Oxford, 
rising above the plenteous boskage as masts from 
a sea-level. The cupola of the RadclifFe, the tall 
tower of Magdalen, the spire of All Saints' church, 
the tower of Merton are all there ; and away to 
the left, huddling together like some political or 
social clique, or clerical coterie, are Tom Tower, 
and the spire and squat modern campanile of Christ 
Church. There are the classic groves of Academe ; 
and commercial Oxford, the railways, the homes 
of the imtutored herds who do not count, are not 
perceived from this Pisgah-height. They are 
winnowed through the sieve of distance, and, 
to all intents and purposes, do not exist. 
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This old road descends steeply, past a modem 
residence named Strete House, and at last, under 
the local name of Chaney Lane, leads into the 
present highway just at the foot of its descent 
into St. Clement's. 
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XXX 

But let us rest on this old stone upping-block, 
and consider of these and other things. The 
block itself is a veritable text for a discourse, 
if we choose so to regard it. This stone was 
placed here when the road was in being, when 
horsemen still, bestriding their sturdy nags and 
scorning fatigue and the effeminate coach, bumped 
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in the pigskin up hill and down dale until they 
gained London town ; and now that the road 
for the most part is gone, it alone survives of 
that old order of things. Here we are on the 
crest of Shotover, among the woods and the 
coppices that still give it something the appear- 
ance of a forest. It is a more considerable height 
than would be supposed by looking at it from 
the levels near Wheatley, and does indeed rise 
to the respectable eminence of five hundred and 
twenty feet. 

Shotover has always bulked largely in the 
history of Oxford. As a Boyal forest it com- 
prised not merely this crest, but also the other 
and lesser heights of these uplands, Forest Hill 
and Headington Hill, and from these mediaeval 
woodlands came not only the constructional wood- 
work of many of the Oxford colleges, but, until 
comparatively recent times, much of their firewood 
as well. Nay, a certain reflected glory also 
belongs to it, in a far-off connection with Milton, 
for in the reign of Queen Elizabeth a certain 
John Milton, the poet's grandfather, was under- 
ranger of the Forest, and tradition tells that he, 
as a strict Boman Catholic, disinherited his son 
for adopting the Protestant faith. This was that 
Milton who went to London and set up as a 
scrivener, or notary, in Bread Street, where the 
poet was born. Milton was in those times a 
common name in this district. The poet's an- 
cestors are thought to have come from the village 
of Great Milton, near Wheatley, and to have been 
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landowners there before the ruinous Wars of the 
Roses began. 

The name of Shotover Hill has caused much 
trouble among antiquaries. There have been 

« 

those who have derived it from chdteau vert, the 
Norman-Prench for a hunting-lodge, and others 
have even made it originate in chdteau d'hiver and 
chdteau Fere I Shotover House has thus been 
made the conjectural site of what probably never 
existed, for the very earliest mention of the place 
and neighbourhood, found in Domesday Book, 
merely names " Scotorne." The "n" seems to 
have been a mistaken interpolation on the part of 
the Norman scribe who made the entry in that 
famous record, for in all the varied forms that 
word takes throughout the centuries it never 
recurs. But even such a slight foundation was 
enough to set antiquaries ofF upon another trail, 
and thus we are told by one school that this was 
really Scot-tor, or Payment Hill, and that the 
warden of the Forest was paid here in kind by 
surrounding villages. 

The only certain ground is found in the 
renderings of the name in ancient documents. 
"Scotore," " Shotore," " Shothore,'' and "Shot- 
ovre," so they run in Royal deeds referring to 
" our Porest of Shotouere " ; but never anything 
in the least resembling " ch&teau " in appearance, 
however close the sound may be. The antiquary 
who first plumped for chdteau vert was probably 
the unsuspecting victim of some University wag ; 
while the mediaeval archer who forms the central 
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figure of a legend telling how an arrow was sent 
from a bow across the hill (an obvious impossi- 
bility, by the way) is of course the clumsiest of 
inventions, made to fit the already existing place- 
name. 

Shotover Hill is remarkable and interesting in 
many different ways to many people. It is, for 
example, a kind of geological raree-show and olla 
podrida, made up as it is of a fine confused heap 
of materials out of Nature's workshops. In the 
seventeenth century the "white earth of Shot- 
over " was found good for making tobacco-pipes, 
manufactured here in great quantities up to 1670. 
It produces, or produced, the once renowned 
" Oxford ochre," and a good iron-ore near the 
summit; while the coloured sands characteristic of 
Alum Bay are found on the Oxford slope, together 
with patches of fuller's earth and the peculiar 
rounded stones called by the country folk " King 
Charles's marbles." The earth turned up by the 
plough on the summit is of a ruddy-brown hue, 
while down below it ranges from yellow to white, 
and finally merges into the russet-yellow and buff 
stone found in Headington quarries. 

It is very quiet and remote on Shotover, and 
very beautiful in spring in Shotover woods, where 
the bluebells blow and the yellow stars of the 
primroses peep out from the brown carpeting of 
last winter's fallen leaves; but at any time in 
history, from the beginning of things until the 
nineteenth century dawned, this was a " high 
robbing hill " of a peculiar notoriety. 
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It was at the foot of the hill, near Wheatley, 
during the last year or so of the Commonwealth, 
that John Cottington, hotter known to fame as 
"Mulled Sack," rohbed the Army pay- waggon, 
single-handed. Cottington, who could not have 
been more than nineteen or twenty years of age 
at the time, was the son of a Cheapside haber- 
dasher. Put out at eight years of age to chimney- 
sweeping (think of it, ye modern haberdashers of 
Cheap!), he ran away in the fifth year of his 
apprenticeship and became a pick-pocket. From 
that humble beginning he graduated to the liberal 
art of highway robbery, first in partnership with 
others, and then by himself. His great liking 
for mulled sack procured him that nickname by 
which he became generally known. Like most 
of the fine highway fellows of that time, his 
sympathies were with the Royalists, but we need 
not suppose that he could have kept his hands off 
the waggpn had it belonged to the cause he 
favoured. Professional pride would doubtless 
have overcome partisanship. However, we can 
imagine the joy with which he must have heard of 
this Republican treasure of £4,000 going from 
London to Oxford and Gloucester, to pay the 
troops quartered there. He lay in the coverts 
where the hill begins to take its rise, and, just as 
the waggon began to toil painfully up, started from 
his ambuscade with pistols presented to the head 
of the waggoner and to those of the three soldiers 
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who were acting as escort. Now, to quote his 
admiring biographer, **he had certainly gone to 
Pot if the Guard had not thought it impossible he 
should attempt such an Action without Company ; 
but the Appreciation of more behind the Hedge 
made these sturdy Fellows ride for their Lives 
and leave our Adventurer to secure the Booty ; 
which he spent with as much Mirth as he had 
obtained it with Danger." 

It seems that there were also two or three 
passengers in the waggon, but Mulled Sack 
" generously told them he had no Design upon 
what they had. * This,' says he, * that I have 
taken, is as much mine as theirs who own it ; being 
all extorted from the Publick by the rapacious 
Members of our Commonwealth, to enrich them- 
selves, maintain their Janizaries, and keep honest 
people in subjection.' " 

Alas ! for this noble fellow, he ended his career 
of highway robbery and arguments based on false 
premisses by being %u%. per coll. at Smithfield in 
1685, (Bt. 8U(B forty-five. 

And so Shotover Hill remained a favourite 
patrolling place for the highwaymen for many 
years, and so surely were the travellers' antici- 
pations of being robbed always realised that those 
who carried bank-notes at last adopted the plan 
of sewing them into the linings of their waistcoats — 
a practice that led to an ingenious commentator, 
remarkable more for his riotous fancy than his 
learning, to declare that it originated the expression 
of " investing " money. 
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The heart-shaking possibilities of old-time 
Shotover are illustrated in the experience of 
Charles Wesley, travelling on horseback from 
Oxford to London one October day in 1739. He 
had not gone more than a mile from Oxford when 
his horse fell lame. He did, according to his 
lights, the next best thing to going back ; that is 
to say, he sang the ninety-first psalm, and com- 
mended himself to the Divine protection. If we 
turn to the ninety-first psalm, we shall see that 
he was horribly frightened, for it is one in which 
the Psalmist sustains his own faltering courage 
with assurances that the godly shall be protected 
and shall not be afraid of the terror by night, nor 
of the arrow that flieth by day. He had scarce 
ended the singing and had but that moment 
passed " the hut " — apparently a wayside tavern — 
on Shotover Hill when a man came up and asked 
him for his money. The highwayman showed no 
pistol, but Charles Wesley very meekly handed 
over his purse, containing thirty shillings. " Have 
you no more ? " asked the highwayman, where- 
upon he put his hand in his pocket and gave the 
man some halfpence. Again the highwayman 
asked the question. Now Charles Wesley could 
not, any more than Washington, tell a lie, and 
so, with conscientious diplomacy, he merely bade 
the persistent fellow search for himself. It was 
a successful ruse, for the highwayman, evidently 
never before having met a traveller not prepared 
to lie with fluency and a good conscience to save 
his money, took this rejoinder as a surly way of 
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saying ** no/' and declined to search him. In this 
manner the good Wesley salved his conscience 
and saved the thirty guineas he had in another 
pocket. 

The highwayman then ordered him to dis- 
mount, which he did, but begged hard for his 
horse again, promising that he would make no 
pursuit. To this our complaisant robber, probably 
having in the meanwhile observed that the horse 
was lame, consented, and so Charles Wesley rode 
gently on, praising God for the preservation of 
self, horse, saddle-bags, watch, and those thirty 
guineas. 
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Now to hark back and to resume our way into 
Oxford by the high road from Wheatley. It skirts 
the borders of Holton Park, and then rises to an 
individual protuberance of this generally elevated 
tract of Shotover and Headington; that knoll 
known as Forest Hill. The crest of this hill, 
lying a little distance off the road, is a picturesque 
object from it, crowned with a little Transitional 
Norman church, and enshrouded with trees. It 
was in this church that the marriage of Milton 
and Mary Powell took place, in 1643 . The daughter 
of a Royalist, she was, on the verge of that Civil 
War, scarcely a fitting wife for a Puritan poet, 
and was, moreover, personally ill-attuned to his 
grave and serious nature. So, a few weeks after 
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marriage, she went back to Forest Hill, leaving 
her sour husband to his books. Two years later 
she returned, and for the remaining eight years 
of her life they lived together with such toleration 
as incompatibles could contrive. To Milton's 
home in London came his wife's family from 
Forest Hill, when their fortunes were ruined by 
the defeat of the Royalists. 

The ascending road presently tops the rise, and 
comes out upon the squalid concourse of scattered 
cottages and forbidding hovels lining the way 
across Headington Hill. The old original village 
of Headington lies half a mile in advance, and off 
to the right hand : these unpleasing houses on this 
bleak and unkempt road are part of the separate 
parish known as Headington Quarry. In midst 
of them is the Headington Union, a starkly 
nightmarish building that, were it not remarkably 
like some of the eighteenth-century buildings of 
the Oxford colleges, one would think must surely, 
by its very look, discourage paupers and intimidate 
tramps. 

There are very many more houses here than a 
casual wayfarer would suppose, for this quarry 
village is a populous place. But, built as they 
chiefly are in the holes and hollows of the now 
worked-out stone-beds, they are hid from a distant 
view. 

Headington Quarries were opened so early as 
the time of Henry III., about 1250, and for 
centuries supplied building-stone for Oxford and 
the country round about. To its friable nature is 
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due the blackened and rotting aspect of the 
exterior of many colleges and public buildings in 
Oxford. The stratification of the stone can yet 
be traced here, in pits still open for digging out 
road-material, and it is seen to be a soft oolite of 
a general light yellow-and-buff tint, plentifully 
compacted of marine shells. It lies in layers, 
alternating with sand and gravel, and is not now 
to be got out in large blocks for building purposes. 
For this reason the houses of Headington Quarry 
are now nearly all built of brick. To-day the 
stranger sees, with a sense of the irony of circum- 
stance, those red-brick cottages standing in the 
hollows whence in bygone years the stone was 
dug, and as he looks upon their paltry little gardens 
with the pigsties, of which it appears to be the 
ambition of each villager to possess one, he 
wonders whether a like irony is some day awaiting 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, when the Northumbrian coal- 
fields shall become exhausted, that coaly river 
receive the mineral for import, and the old derisive 
saying of ** coals to Newcastle " be robbed of its 
point. 

It would not be easy to match the village 
of Headington Quarry for irregularity. It is a 
formless, scattered settlement, calculated to find 
the most magnificent phrenological development 
of the sense of locality at fault, for the streets, 
or rather unpaved lanes, run in all directions, 
and in every incident of unexpected up and down 
and round about, show you where of yore the 
quarrymen dug deep for good stone, and where. 
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turning over the surface, they shook their heads 
and went on. 

The old village of Headington, away to the 
right, has been greatly altered of late years, and, 
despite its old village church and churchyard 
cross, has latterly partaken of that same squalor 
whose evidences continue some distance down 
the main road, in the shape of dilapidated walls 
and ruinated railings, certainly not more than 
fifteen or twenty years old, but as completely 
and hopelessly battered as some besieged castle 
after Cromwell had " slighted " it. Much mis- 
chief obviously lurks in the mind of the extra- 
urban Oxford hooligan, and the strength of 
Samson, before his hair was cut, is in his hands 

At the edge of this Headington plateau, just 
as it dips towards Oxford, a byway to the right 
leads to the cherished landmark of ** Jo PuUen's 
Tree." Cherished, apparently, because, although 
extremely decrepit, it is carefully cemented and 
bricked up to prevent further decay. Josiah 
PuUen, who has thus given his name to history, 
was a Pellow of Magdalen Hall towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, and twice a day 
took a constitutional from the Hall to this point, 
in order to gain an appetite for dinner and again 
for supper. He was typical of the eighteenth- 
century Oxford drone, and never did anything 
more remarkable than this; yet it has earned 
him an enduring fame, of sorts. Local rustic 
Headington legends, however, put a different, and 
quite erroneous, complexion upon the matter. 
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Let the stranger ask one of the Headington boys 
why the tree was given its name, and he will 
probably make answer in this wise, as such an 
one did to the present writer : " Thisyer Jo 
PuUen cut a stick out of a nedge, an' stuck it 
in the ground, an' said that if it grood up to be 
a tree, e'd 'ang 'isself from it. An' it grood up, 
and 'e did 'ang 'isself ." Oxford culture obviously 
is not communicated to the local speech. 

The dip of the road at this point down into 
St. Clement's is a welcome, and extremely beauti- 
ful, change. It goes in a deep hollow, with the 
footpath raised high on one side, through the 
grounds of Headington Hill House, and is spanned 
above its deepest point with an ornamental bridge, 
joining those grounds. The whole scene is over- 
hung with a dense canopy of forest trees, .and is a 
lovely interlude that just redeems the last three 
miles into Oxford from being an unrelieved and 
arid road of mean things. 
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And here, the trees ended and the level gained, we 
are in the suburb of St. Clement's — a suburb of 
fourth-rate shops and a general air of working 
hard for its living, with disappointing results. 
Thinking of Cambridge and its noble approach 
along the London road, through Trumpington, we 
conclude that the sister University town has, in 
this particular, an inmieasurable advantage. 
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St. Clement's church stood, until 1829, within 
the triangular grassy enclosure at the end of the 
street, where the Iffley road and the Henley road 
branch off. On one of its stone angle-posts may 
he perceived an inscription commemorating the 
proclamation of peace in Oxford, in 1814. 

The mere fact of this record being here, 
publicly carved in stone, 
proves how important and 
how welcome was the event 
it celebrates. We had at 
that date been at war con- 
tinuously for twenty years. 
Children had grown up to 
maturity, young men had 
grown middle-aged, the 
middle-aged had grown old, 
without ever having experi- 
enced the blessings of peace. 
The nation therefore rejoiced 
exceedingly when war's 
alarms ceased, and Bonaparte, the peace memoriais 
the " Corsican Ogre," was "■ clbmeht'b. 

confined in the Isle of Elba, 
the "Prisoner of. Europe." But alas for those 
short-lived hopes ! Bonaparte broke his fetters 
within a year of this date, and it was not until 
the Hundred Days were done and his new-risen 
power quenched in blood at Waterloo, that the 
fondly heralded era of peace really dawned. 

Old St. Clement's church, formerly standing 
here, was the church of Newman's first curacy. 
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A new church, built in 1829, in the Norman style, 
was erected at the turning of the road to Marston, 
and was for many years known as the " Boiled 
Rabbit" church. Why, I do not pretend to 
know : I have never seen a boiled rabbit in the 
least like a church, whatever the architecture, nor 
even like a chapel. It was long the fashion to 
sneer at this building, but now (so far as the 
exterior) its stone has decayed, and it may 
shrewdly be suspected that not a few who wander 
round it, not previously instructed, think it a very 
venerable building indeed, and admire that early- 
nineteenth century Norman as the genuine thing. 
Certainly its position is happily chosen, and 
viewed from Magdalen Bridge, with water- 
meadows intervening, and a background of woods 
and rising ground, it is a thing of beauty and of 
price. 
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Antiquaries will never have done disputing 
whether Oxford obtained its name from the " ford 
of the oxen," in the gravelly reaches somewhere 
between the spot where Oxford Castle keeps 
watch and ward to the west, and where Folly 
Bridge now spans the Thames on the south ; or 
whether it came from Ousen-ford, the ford or 
fords over the many-branched stream. There can 
be no end to a dispute when the only referees who 
really knew anything about the matter have been 
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dead and gone from this world of unresolved 
arguments quite a thousand years ; and so the 
" Oxnaford " of the English Chronicle of a.d. 912, 
followed by the " Oseneford " of Domesday Book, 
is therefore likely to remain the final reference of 
those who believe in the " oxen," just as the 
foundation of Oseney Abbey, in the early years of 
the twelfth century, beside these encompassing 
" ousen," or streams, is the standby of the other 
pai-ty. The Celtic word 
iM^, for water and for 
streams, has been 
hardened by later nation- 
alities into ock, usk, esk, 
axe, and exe all over the 
country, and has only 
in a few instances been 
suffered to take the softer 
form of " Ouse " ; hence 
the argument against the 
"oxen" has consider- 
able weight. But there ^"^ ^'»"' °^ <»*™*°- 
is no doubt that the 

popular view favours the "ford of the oxen," and 
it is quite certain that the city arms, representing 
an ox miraculously walking on, not in, the water, 
enshrine the prejudices of the crowd, as well as 
testifying to the heraldic buffoonery that first 
grapted the coat.^ 

Oxford certainly squats down among the 
waters : one enters it across the Cherwell and 
leaves by the Thames, and all around are water- 
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meadows and many rills. The entrance, across 
the Cherwell over Magdalen Bridge, is beautiful — 
of the same order of beauty as that grand and 
inspiring threshold of London from the Surrey 
side, over Westminster Bridge, but on a smaller 
scale. Both entrances have the same urban quality, 
and both are dominated by a great and famous 
tower. At Westminster it is the Clock Tower, 
housing Big Ben : at Oxford it is the pinnacled 
fifteenth-century tower of Magdalen, from whose 
roof the choristers annually at sun-up on May 
morning sing their Latin anthem. On either side 
you see the river Cherwell and its meads, just as 
they have been for centuries ; but the modem 
vulgarism of a tram-car crossing the bridge at 
once advises the stranger that it is not to the 
Oxford of dreams, but to the great, thriving, ex- 
panding Oxford of twentieth-century realities he 
is come. It is perhaps a little disappointing to 
many minds to find the groves of Academe some- 
what thinned since the days of yore, and their 
foliage sullied with the dust of a commercial city ; 
but travellers' experiences nearly always fall 
short of their glowing expectations, and Oxford 
forms no exception. 

In those old days, and for long years after, 
Magdalen Bridge was a very narrow structure, 
and was not, indeed, widened until 1882, when, 
according to the purists, it was incidentally 
spoiled. Coming to it, there rose the spires and 
towers of Oxford, in imposing array, from the 
quiet streets of a little country town. They really 
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did then seem to " whisper the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age," and the City was still a City 
of Dream. The towers and spires still pierce the 
skies, but the last whisper has died away, lost in 
the hum of striving life. 

The old unwidened bridge was in coaching 
times spanned by a turnpike-gate, and just by it, 
in a house with coach-doors on either side, lived 
Bichard Coster, the chief coach-proprietor in 
Oxford, who was in that way always enabled to 
avoid payment of toll. 

Modern Oxford, fortunately, does not at once 
thrust itself upon the stranger, who is at least 
permitted to see its famous High Street before he 
sets eyes upon its later growths. "The High,'* 
Oxford has been able to keep imspoiled amid 
many changes, and it remains essentially what it 
has been for more than two centuries past. As you 
cross Magdalen Bridge and encounter its collegiate 
gravity, you feel that although Wordsworth's 
expression, " The stream-like windings of that 
glorious street," is singularly inappropriate to a 
thoroughfare that has but one, and that a very 
gentle and a very regular, curve, it w really 
glorious, in the architectural and pictorial sense. 

It is a collegiate, a scholastic and ecclesiastical, 
vista, and thus a more fitting introduction to 
Oxford than by the thronging commercial Corn- 
market or St. Aldate's that cross it, north and 
south, in the centre of the city. First comes 
beautiful Magdalen College, with its sturdy tower 
rising sheer from the pavement. That green 
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enclosure on the opposite side of the road is the 
Botanic Garden , an appendage of Magdalen, 
established in 1622. A small and wholly in- 
adequate place, comparing very unfavourably with 
the beautiful Botanic Gardens of Cambridge, it 
is entered by a bombastic architectural composi- 
tion by Inigo Jones, ** ornamented," say the guide- 
books, by statues of Charles I. and Charles II. 
Their cost was defrayed from a fine imposed upon 
Anthony Wood for libelling the Earl of Clarendon ; 
but the sculptor who thus libelled those two 
monarchs, in these absurd effigies, seems to have 
altogether escaped retribution. 

Samuel de Sorbi^re, travelling through Eng- 
land in 1664, speaks of this as '^ a physick garden, 
small, ill-kept, and more like an orchard than 
a garden " ; and although close upon two cen- 
turies and a half have passed since then, that 
notice of it is as fresh and to the point as though 
it had been written to-day. 
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The stately sweep of the High Street is, like the 
luxurious ease of University life, a comparatively 
recent feature of Oxford. When the place is 
first heard of, as a seat of learning, in the reign 
of King Stephen, schools and lecturers emerge 
dimly from the void upon a scene which shows 
the growing University as the poverty-stricken 
purlieu of a busy and prosperous city and im- 
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portant strategic fortress. While the rich bur- 
gesses indulged in such luxuries as the age 
aflforded, the scholars and the' teachers herded in 
miserable hovels in dark and insanitary lanes. 
Not yet had a long succession of pious founders 
endowed a goodly number of colleges with build- 
ings and lands, nor had those privileges been 
obtained that at length made the University the 
arrogant master of the city. Those who sought 
learning sought it fasting, oftener than they liked, 
and cringed where later they hectored. 

It is not easy to see how apologists for the 
University as a training-ground for the governing 
class reconcile their arguments with the known 
facts that many of the scholars of the Middle 
Ages were poor in station as well as in pocket, 
and begged their way to and from Oxford. The 
beggar students at last became such a nuisance, 
and were probably so often personated by mediaeval 
tramps — for the tramp we have had always with 
us — that at last Parliament imposed upon the 
Chancellor of the University the duty of exa- 
mining into the circumstances of those who de- 
sired to beg their way home, and of issuing briefs 
to those who were proved deserving objects of 
charity. It was to this custom of begging food 
and lodging along the road that Sir Thomas More 
alluded when he said to his children, after Ijis 
fall from Royal favour, " Then will we descend 
to Oxford fare, wherein many great and learned 
and ancient fathers be continually conversant; 
which, if our power stretch not to maintain neither. 
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then may we yet, like poor scholars of Oxford, 
go a-begging, with our bags and wallets, and sing 
Salve JRegina at rich men's doors." 

In answering modern indictments of Oxford's 
being no longer the place for the poor man to 
obtain education, and in attempting to prove that 
the University was never intended for other than 
the ruling class, apologists have striven to show 
that the term, ** pauper es et indigentes scholar es^^ 
employed by benefactors when stating for whom 
the benefits were intended, had really a limited 
connotation, and meant ^'poor and indigent 
scholars y'^ not the poor and indigent who wanted 
to be scholors ; the sons of peasants and handi- 
craftsmen. The benefactions, they held, were not 
for the education of the lower orders, but for the 
poor relations of the upper classes. Excellent 
Conservative sentiments ! Arguments like these, 
pushed a little further home, might almost 
convince us that Walter de Merton, William 
of Wykeham, or one other of those founders, 
was the author of that metrical version of the 
old injunction to be satisfied with that condition 
of life to which God shall call us: 

Bless the Squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations. 

Whatever the social condition of those early 
students, certainly their pockets were not well 
lined. Indeed, they were so poor that it seems 
arrogance for them to have sported any pockets 
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at all ! But with the conferring of many privileges 
upon the University by successive monarchs, and 
with its growing wealth and authority, when the 
stately colleges began to replace the mean and 
dirty kennels of those days of small things, 
and education was captured for the sons of the 
rich, the once independent town was groimd be- 
neath the heel of that newly armed authority, 
and a long-lived dissension was sown between 
Town and Grown. 

The classic contest in this ancient smouldering 
enmity was the great three-days' fight beginning 
on February 10th, 1355, arising out of a dispute 
in the Swyndelstock tavern at Carfax. It seems 
that some University men, drinking there, were 
given wine they considered bad, and they appear 
to have enlarged upon its defects in rather too 
pointed a manner, for the landlord gave a 
" stubborn and saucy " answer ; whereupon those 
University men threw the wine, together with the 
bottle, at his head. Unseemly conduct, especially 
as one of them was a rector 1 The landlord 
forthwith called the citizens to his aid : the bell 
in the town church of St. Martin Carfax was 
rung, and the Town on the one side and Gown on 
the other were speedily at blows. Fighting con- 
tinued that night, and on the next day two 
thousand country folk marched into the city by 
West Grate, with a black flag and cries of " Slea, 
slea, havock, smyt fast, give gode knocks ! " A 
general battle with these " confounded sons of 
Satan," as they are described by University 
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historians, followed, with slaughter on hoth sides, 
to testify to the severity of those knocks. The 
students were defeated, with the loss of some forty 
scholars killed; and numbers of the wounded 
were imprisoned in Oxford Castle, conveyed 
thither, as we are told, with horrible particularity, 
" carrying their entrails in their hands, in a most 
lamentable manner." The University could have 
desired nothing better, for this event gave oppor- 
tunity of a complaint to the King, and paved the 
way to extinguishiag the last liberties of Oxford, 
afterwards bound hand and foot by the decrees of 
the Vice-Chancellor : its Mayor and prominent 
burgesses bound to appear in the University church 
of St. Mary the Virgin on Saint Scholastica's Day, 
every year, the anniversary of this fray, where 
they were made to take a humiliating oath to the 
Vice-Chancellor, and bidden be of good behaviour. 

Little wonder, then, that olden University life 
was troublous. Town and Gown hated one 
another and were always at hard knocks, and 
when the students were not presenting an united 
front to their common enemy, the townsfolk, they 
were at odds with themselves. In the time of 
Richard II. it was found necessary to forbid the 
use of the term " Scotchman " as a sign of con- 
tempt — a prohibition which followed many bloody 
aflfrays between North and South. 

Strange reminiscences of those old times are 
still to be found in the University Statutes, pre- 
sented to every fresher on his matriculation, but 
hidden from ordinary comprehension by the dog- 
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Latin in which they are printed. The modern 
University man, subscribing to these laws, has, 
unknown to himself, sworn he will wear garments 
of only a black or ** subfusc " hue ; that he will 
abstain from that absurd and proud custom, 
walking in public in boots ; that he will not smoke 
tobacco, hunt wild beasts with snares or nets, nor 
carry cross-bows or other "bombarding " weapons, 
and carry bow and arrows only for the sake of 
honest recreation. He hM, moreover, declared 
that he will not frequent taverns, wine-shops, or 
houses in which are sold wine or any other drink ; 
will not keep hawks for fowling, nor wear his hair 
long, nor play marbles on the steps of the schools. 
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"The High,'' it has already been hinted, is the 
growth of centuries, and that evolution from a 
muddy, squalid, mediaeval purlieu into the perfect 
street is, even yet, not quite completed. Some- 
times, too, those steps taken towards perfection 
incidentally improve away things the historian of 
the road would fain have preserved. A splendid 
addition to the architectural beauties of "the 
High '' was made in 1882, when the great 
buildings of the Examination Schools were 
opened ; but to clear the ground for them it was 
necessary to demolish what had been the foremost 
posting and coaching inn of the city, the " Angel." 
That house was placed most advantageously in a 
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position to intercept posting custom on the way 
from London, for it was the first inn to be seen on 
entering. To it came only the upper ten, and to 
welcome such desirable clients the Pickwickian 
figure of the manager, Mr. Bishop, was in evidence 
upon the threshold many times throughout the 
day. His rubicund countenance, blue cut-away 
coat, and buff breeches and stockings were out 
and upon the pavement before a post-chaise 
stopped; and he had opened the door, and was 
suavely saying, "Will you please to alight?" 
almost before the travellers knew they had 
arrived. This courtly and imposing man had, as 
a kind of second in command, a great mastiff, 
** Wallace," a dog of much discernment, accus- 
tomed to fawn discreetly upon the well-dressed, 
and to growl and sniff suspiciously around the 
legs of those whose garments had fallen into " the 
sere, the yellow leaf." Dogs were ever snobs. 

A very great advance, all these things, upon 
the "Angel" as it was in the time of Arthur 
Young, who found it all that it should not have 
been. Imagine a "very dirty and disobliging" 
" Angel " 1 Evidently the house did not in the time 
of that experienced traveller live up to its name. 
At that time, the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the Dons' house-of-call was the " Mitre." 
There in the tap they sat and boozed and disputed 
the patriarchs and the Greek and Latin classics 
with any one who choosed to join issue, and had a 
very fine drunken eighteenth-century time of it. 

Next to the Examination Schools comes 
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" TTniv.'* as Oxford slang has it : otherwise 
University College, founded, according to a fine 
unreliable tradition, by King Alfred, over a 
thousand years ago, but owning no buildings older 
than 1634. It is most generally known, nowa- 
days, by the public as the college whence Shelley 
was expelled. A curious dome-shaped, lead- 
covered structure which, during its building in 
1893, led Oxford wags to opine that the Master 
was conducting experiments in ballooning, is 
really the roof of the Shelley Memorial, a 
beautiful shrine in memory of one whose xm- 
savoury life demands no such triumph of design 
and sculpture. There lies the life-sized, white 
marble effigy of the poet, represented as he was 
flung up by the sea upon the Mediterranean 
shore ; and the weeping Muse of Poetry and 
guardant lions in bronze support its plinth of 
dark marble. You, who come to see, are im- 
pressed not only with the beauty of the memorial, 
but also with its grotesque and ironic likeness to 
the hallowed shrine of some saint or Christian 
martyr — grotesque because none may give Shelley 
those titles to reverence, and ironic because the 
college which rightly expelled him for his atheis- . 
tical pamphlet now chooses to give him so great 
posthumous honour. The Shelley Memorial is 
indeed one of the outcomes of the damnable 
modern doctrine that genius is superior to the 
laws and customs guiding and restraining ordinary 
humdrum mortals who pay their taxes, settle their 
butcher's bills, and remain faithful to their wives. 
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Jones, who is no poet, and cannot, by reason of 
impecuniosity, render unto the local and imperial 
Caesars, who compounds with his creditors, 
passes through the Bankruptcy Court, or deserts his 
wife, receives no posthumous praise, and if he be 
remembered at all, is just a figure of obloquy. 
But your poet may outrage all the laws of God 
and man, and yet garner sheaves of honour. 
When these truths come to be popularly recog- 
nised, there will be a great increase of poets, of 
sorts, and the police will be overworked. 

Queen's College, one of the principal features 
of the High Street, opposite University, is archi- 
tecturally a singular compound of Greenwich 
Hospital and Somerset House : very massive and 
very classic, with a cupola-roofed tabernacle over 
its portal enshrining a chilly-looking statue of 
George II.'s consort, Queen Caroline, who, although 
set thus so prominently in the forefront, was not 
the Queen who founded Queen's College. Philippa, 
Queen of Edward III., was that benefactress ; but 
she had been dead more than four hundred years 
when the college was rebuilt, and doubtless, from 
the point of view of the college authorities, had 
already been sufficiently honoured. 

And certainly, point of view does change the 
outlook most thoroughly, and is exquisitely ex- 
emplified not far from this spot, as you shall see. 
That distinguished foreigner, Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella, who visited England in 1807, and wrote 
a series of letters setting forth his impressions, 
came to Protestant Oxford and saw with disapproval 
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many things of which we are proud. He tells us 
how he was shown the spot where Cranmer and 
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Latimer died for their Faith, " in hloody Queen 
Mary's days, by which name," says he, " they 
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always designate the sister of bloody Elizabeth. 
I could not refrain from observing that these 
persecutors only drank of the same cup which 
they had administered to others." 

Pity he says nothing of the very beautiful 
porch of St. Mary's, that prominent feature of this 
noble street. Had he been shown it and expressed 
his opinions, they must needs have proved inter- 
esting. 

Built in 1637, in the Renaissance style then 
coming into vogue, with twisted columns, it sup- 
ports a large group of the Virgin and Child, and 
thus formed one of the items of Laud's impeach- 
ment, and one of the causes of his execution in 1645. 
Why Laud should have been held responsible, 
when it was his chaplain. Dr. Morgan Owen, who 
built the porch at his own expense, seems a little 
obscure, but that Virgin and Child did most 
eflFectually do Laud's business. An ugly enough 
Virgin, too, for whose sake to have one's head 
sliced off, but a most beautiful porch, whose beauty 
is strikingly enhanced in autumn by the vivid 
yellows and fiery reds of the decaying leaves of 
the creepers draping it so luxuriantly. 



XXXVII 

The church of St. Mary the Virgin, the University 
church, is the oldest thing in the High Street. 
The magnificent spire, enthroned amid its beaute- 
ous forest of attendant pinnacles, was rising in the 
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thirteenth century, when untidy hovels lined the 
way ; and it is even yet unapproached for artistry, 
each successive new building serving but as a foil 
to set off and accentuate its grace. The neigh- 
bouring steeple of All Saints' is, of its kind, fine 
and dignified, and a triumph for Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, poet, and amateur architect, who 
designed and built it in 1708, after classic models ; 
but serves chiefly as an oblique testimony to the 
supreme grace of the Grothic spire. How many, 
by the way, of all the thousands who pass and 
re-pass along the High Street, have ever lifted an 
observant eye and noticed that the weather-vane, 
or cresting, of All Saints' is — not the Cock of 
Vigilance— but a gilded flambeau ? 

Under the shadows cast by St. Mary's and by 
the neighbouring dome of the Ra^cliffe Library 
stands Brasenose College, the Brazen Nose Hall 
of early University days, when students from 
North and South were ever at odds, with injurious 
gibe and sneer, and the infinitely more hurtful 
cudgel and dagger. Many derivations have been 
offered of the odd name of Brasenose, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that the Hall really was 
originally the sign of the Brazen Nose, which was 
as much a sign then, and purely as fanciful an one, 
as that of any public-house to-day. There were 
at that time at Brazen Nose Hall many among 
the students not always spoiling for a fight, 
and, for sake of peace and quietness and a little 
opportunity for study, they migrated in 1333 to 
Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where there was already 
VOL. I. 12 
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a small University. There they set up a " Brazen 
Nose Hall " of their own, and lived a quiet life 
for a while, until Oxford University and Oxford 
town, alarmed at this and other impending 
secessions, jointly petitioned the King to forbid 
them and to hale them back. After much trouble 
and a not unnatural contumacy on the part of 
those students, they were accordingly brought 
back, and their hall abolished. The buildings, 
however, remained at Stamford, and on the door 
of them a curious bronze twelfth-century knocker 
they had taken with them from Oxford. It was 
only of recent years (in 1890) that the Brasenose 
authorities, solely for the purpose of acquiring 
this relic, purchased the Stamford property. 
The knocker is now in a prominent position in 
hall, and the college is rewarded for its senti- 
ment by the comfortable assurance that the 
property thus purchased is proving a very 
judicious investment. 

The University dodders a little, but she has an 
excellent memory, dear old thing! and did not 
forget, until 1828, to swear her candidates for 
degrees, ** You will not give or attend lectures at 
Stamford, as in an University seat of learning, or 
general college.'* Of course they would not, and 
they could swear it with the better conscience in 
that the University of Stamford had finally been 
strangled in 1463. 

Brasenose College — or, as its collegians fondly 
term it, " B.N.C." — still displays its sign, a huge 
Sloperian gilded nose, with a tiny face, as an 
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insignificant feature attendant upon that magnifi- 
cent proboscis, attached; and still is told that 
story of diablerie, how a student, a member of a 
Hell Fire Club, was seen by a terrified spectator 
in Brasenose Lane to be dragged out of a barred 
window and made off with by the Devil himself, 
in all his traditional attributes of horns and hoofs. 
This is not an Ingoldsby legend, but Barham — 
" Tom Ingoldsby " — was, appropriately enough, an 
altminua of Brasenose. 



XXXVIII 

The unpractical, the academic, side of Oxford 
is little changed, but how entirely altered is its 
social life! Half a century or more ago the 
University plumed itself on its etiquette, and 
the young idea was speedily trained in all the 
poses of the Perfect Prig. Not then could ** the 
High" at all hours of the day show tweeds, 
flannels, and ** boaters." The academic cap and 
gown were worn more commonly then than now ; 
and if a man did not feel inclined to sport these 
outward and visible signs of his scholarship, he 
ventured abroad for the most part of the day 
only in correct frock-coat and silk hat. Daintily 
gloved and silk-hatted, he and his kind made 
" the High " another Bond Street, and caused 
the hearts of the Oxford tradesmen to glow with 
satisfaction. The undergraduate of that period 
was generally at Oxford for the purpose of having 
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a *'good time": he of the present generation is 
mostly "on the make/' and has not the where- 
withal to scatter, if he would. 

The well-tailored undergraduate of a bygone 
period, whom we have already sketched, became 
a very different person in the evening. Then he 
was very much less of the Turveydrop, and more 
of the Hooligan. Those were the grand old times 
when unpopular Deans were screwed up in their 
quarters, and college quads painted red; when 
uproarious " wines " were commonplaces, and 
Town and Grown rows still flourished ; when of 
a night gangs of graduates and undergraduates, 
from five hundred to a thousand in number, would 
march with linked arms up the High Street to 
Carfax, with intent to commit assault and battery 
upon the citizens, and when the citizens them- 
selves, nothing loth, would meet them, with the 
result that bloody noses and black eyes were 
pretty impartially distributed. 

In those gracious days the Town and Gown 
rows generally took place on the Fifth of 
November. They were annual fixtures, and were 
generally prepared for. But the Row — the Royal 
Row, so to speak, in capital letters — that took 
place in November, 1867, was of an altogether 
different calibre. It was a year remarkable for 
the great number of freshmen joined — game 
youngsters not yet blooded or broken in ; a year, 
too, of high prices and of strikes. The usual 
casual row began, but was embittered by the 
feelings of the poorer class among the townsfolk, 
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who ascribed the higher prices of necessaries to 
the added numbers of the University. An ad- 
ditional source of danger was the discontent 
among the workmen engaged on the new build- 
ings at Balliol College, caused by the contractor 
choosing to lower their wages at the inauspicious 
moment when the bakers had raised the price 
of bread. In a fury, they went out on strike, 
and loafed about the streets, ready for any mis- 
chief. Encounters at fisticuffs, and fists versus 
hobnailed boots, were of sporadic occurrence 
throughout the day. A feature of the disturb- 
ance was the seizing of a townsman by the 
students, and the ducking of him in the fountain 
in Tom Quad, Christ Church. The row culminated, 
when darkness fell, in a general mMie that was 
at its height when midnight sounded. 

This was a Saturday night. The University 
Proctor, escorted by the University police, went 
at the stroke of twelve to the residence of the 
Mayor to urge upon him the taking of measures 
to secure order, and that magistrate accordingly, 
hanging on to the railings of houses at Carfax, 
harangued a howling mob of seven or eight 
hundred people, who sullenly dispersed. The 
usual Sunday quietude was enlivened the follow- 
ing morning by the swearing-in of special con- 
stables, and by wild rumours of what the mob 
intended to do. Fighting proceeded merrily all 
over the city. On the Monday an order was 
issued for all public-houses to close early, and 
special constables were sent in by the Berkshire 
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magistrates, together with two companies of 
Volunteers from Windsor, in response to an im- 
passioned telegram from the Mayor to the Home 
Secretary, for the protection of the Great Western 
goods station against a threatened raid by the 
mob on a thousand sacks of com stored there. 
The students were, very properly, gated, but not 
before one of their number had been so severely 
kicked that he eventually died from his injuries. 
The Mayor then read the Biot Act, and the special 
constables passed the rest of the day in charging 
up and down the streets. Order was at last 
restored, chiefly because the undergrads were 
not in sight to inflame the passions of the lower 
classes of the townsmen ; but peace did not reign 
before many windows had been smashed and 
black eyes innumerable had been conferred. 
Arnica for bruises and beef-steaks for the re- 
duction of sable optics were at a premium in 
Oxford for some days afterwards. . 

In those times to fight the bargees was a 
favourite amusement of the undergrads, and they 
very often — science against brute force — came oflE 
victorious ; but the present historian (I who tell 
you) saw recently an Oxford man accidentally 
hustle a bargee, and say (in that debased form of 
apology which now obtains, in place of the time- 
honoured "I beg your pardon"), ** I'm sorry 1" 
Nobody begs anybody's pardon nowadays, when, 
as the Irishman observed, ' One man's as good as 

another, and a d d sight better " ; but, putting 

that point aside, no Oxford man of a past age 
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would ever have hustled a bargee accidentally : 
he would have done it of malice prepense, and he 
would not have apologised. Nor would it have 
mattered if he did, for the occasion would, 
anyway, have demanded the tapping of claret. 

In this modem instance of which I tell you, 
the bargee replied vigorously to the " I*m sorry 1 " 
and said — well, never mind what the bargee said : 
only this, that it reflected severely upon the 
other's parentage and moral character, and 
blighted his eyes; and then — the Oxford man 
slanged him back, and they exited severally. 
Not a blow was exchanged ; but in those old days 
here recalled that scholar would have retorted 
with what I believe was then called a " prop in 
the eye," and there would have been much 
trouble. But this bargee looked as though he 
could, and would, have eaten any modem Oxonian, 
and asked for more. 

So it is perhaps just as well that, in this 
particular instance, my little David did not lay 
his hands upon that ogreish Goliath. 

So much to show that the physical attributes, 
equally with the outward display, of young 
Oxford are not what they were ; or is it that the 
spirits of the present generation are toned down so 
greatly by the modem welt-schmerz of whose 
depressing influence we hear so much ? Perhaps 
the explanation is that the rollicking humours are 
now lavished upon cricket and football, which were 
not wont to be those features of an Oxford course 
they have in our day become. Why, indeed, take 
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the trouble of picking quarrels with bargees, when 
you can shove and kick your fellows in the football 
field, and be kicked back, with all good humour 
and according to the rules of the game ? This is 
offered as an explanation, and here, in the develop- 
ment of Oxford along the lines of a public school, 
we see the decadence and final decay of the old 
city and University enmity. No longer is it 
possible for the stranger, spoiling for a fight, to 
come to Oxford and casually to drop into partisan- 
ship, on one side or another of a glorious meUe. 
Now there are no sides to be taken, and if a member 
of the University creates a disturbance of his very 
own and assaults anybody, he is not looked upon 
so much as a hero as a cad, and is very properly 
hauled off to the police-station, amid general 
rejoicings, presently to be ** sent down." 

All the sartorial conventions and proprieties that 
of old graced " the High " are now merely matters 
of tradition, together with the affected carriage of 
that age. To-day you may see the undergrads in 
amicable squads parading "the High" arm-in- 
arm, or singly, hands in pockets, with trousers 
turned up above their tan boots, pervading their 
Bialto in entirely careless and unstudied manner. 
The University cap is still the same hideous old 
" mortar-board," but the scholar's gown has since 
thirty years ago been ever growing smaller, and 
now it is not nearly so long as the lounge jacket 
which is the common wear. But although the 
material of the gown is scarce a quarter of what 
it was, the tailors do not on that account charge 
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less for it. In summer it is the blazer that reigns 
supreme. The college blazers in the boating 
season make the grave and reverend ** High '' 
almost wink again. Who was that courageous man 
who invented the blazer ? and who was he that, yet 
more courageous, first wore it upon the startled 
street ? Again, let us ask, now we are in inquiring 
mood, who was that man that, with a nice sense in 
epithets, first so christened these flaming flannels ? 



XXXIX 

There is some fine confused feeding in Oxford 
for the lover of architecture. He can feast on 
things very good, and stand appalled at others — 
both old and new — shockingly bad. Let us see 
things with our own eyes and think upon them 
with our own minds, and, doing so, come to con- 
clusions that are our very own property, and not 
the second- or tenth-hand cast-off mental equip- 
ment of others. Looking thus independently, we 
may haply see nothing in the much-praised Tower 
of the Five Orders in the quadrangle of the Old 
Schools — nothing but the aimless, inartistic work 
of one who, like a child with a box of wooden 
"bricks," piles up stone to make a lavish and 
ornate display. Such must have been Thomas 
Holt, who, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, erected what to all intents and purports 
is a Gothic tower, and then faced it with a display 
of the Five Orders of classic architecture — coupled 
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columns in the Corinthian, Ionic, Doric, Tuscan, 
and Composite styles. It is great in bulk, but 
not in art ; grandiose, but not grand ; pedantic 
rather than accomplished. 

When Oxford really is reformed, and becomes 
an University in the full sense of that word, a 
Chair of Architecture would be no ill thing. 
More appropriate, however, to the sentiment of 
the modem cricketing and footballing Oxford of 
undergraduates and youthful Dons striving together 
with the leather and the willow, would be twin 
professorships of football (Rugger and Socker) and 
of cricket. 

But architecture, as already hinted, good and 
indifiFerent, with a plentiful admixture of really 
shocking examples, is ready to hand for that 
Professor to expound, when he comes. It would 
doubtless inaugurate an era of much searching of 
hearts, for all the colleges have sinned, and it 
would only remain to declare which has sinned 
the most. Time was, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when a rage for demolishing 
the mediaeval buildings, and a corresponding mania 
for building new quads in a classic style, obtained ; 
so that there are few colleges nowadays which 
have not some portion that might call cousins, on 
the score of looks, with typical county gaols, 
workhouses, and infirmaries. There is, for ex- 
ample, the grim and ghastly Peckwater Quad of 
Christ Church, whose blackened walls, built of 
the leprous Headington stone, are relieved only 
by the patches of white, marking where that worst 
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of building materials has flaked oflF, to give the 
frontage the appearance of having undergone a 
bombardment of small shot. In summer the 
windows are gay with a bright array of flower- 
boxes, in an attempt to relieve the sombre place ; 
and sorry the lot of that man who does not 
conform to this custom. 

New College also includes shocking examples 
of this eighteenth-century fury, set beside William 
of Wykeham's fourteenth-century work, and suf- 
fering horribly by comparison. There are quads 
in New College more hideous and depressing than 
prison exercise-yards, and some in Trinity the very 
picture of squalor ; but Worcester College — which 
from its remoteness and isolation from its fellows 
long since earned the title of ** Botany Bay " — 
certainly possesses the grimmest and most deso- 
lating forefront of all. But, to do " Wuggins " 
the merest justice, it must be allowed that its 
gardens and ancient monastic houses are surpris- 
ingly beautiful revelations to those who have the 
courage to penetrate its grim portals. 

The ** stones of Oxford " might indeed fitly 
move a newer Ruskin to a mixed eloquence in 
praise and blame. Such an one could not but fall 
foul of those dreadful giant sculptured heads of 
the termini fronting the Sheldonian. It would 
be wholly a gain to Oxford were a term put to 
their existence, and their fragments expended 
upon the road ; save that they might better serve 
the purpose of dreadful examples, to be enlarged 
upon by that Professor of Architectural Sculpture 
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who will perhaps some day be housed in Oxford. 
Surely nothing quite so bad as these monstrous 
heads could be found elsewhere — originally the 
work of some miraculously incompetent sculptor, 
and by no means bettered by the effects of time 
upon the Headington stone whence they are 
fashioned. We have seen already how unsuitable 
it is for building, and here it proves extraordinarily 
bad for sculpture, covering those heads with scabs 
and eruptions and efflorescences like dreadful 
skin-diseases and grog-blossoms. They may be 
intended to represent Socrates and others in the 
galaxy of ancient culture, but they really look 
like a number of boozy tramps in waiting outside 
a casual ward. 

The finest things in Oxford are undoubtedly 
very fine, just as the worst are unmistakably 
bad. Tom Quad at Christ Church; the gardens 
and the old city wall at New College; the creeper- 
covered walls of Oriel ; the loilg, low garden-front 
of St. John's ; the quaint front quad of Brasenose, 
with its fine view of the Radcliffe Camera and St. 
Mary's spire ; the cloisters. Founder's Tower, and 
wooded walks of Magdalen ; and the scholastic 
nooks of the Bodleian Library, are a delight. Not 
so delightful are Butterfield's gaudy red-brick 
buildings of Keble and its variegated chapel, 
overloaded with top-heavy sculptures ; the hard- 
featured Gilbert-Scott alleged-Gothic additions to 
New College, with their dismal north aspect to 
Longwall Street ; or the smug, business-like line 
of Balliol, on Broad Street. 
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Our pilgrim in search of examples of how not 
to do it could not do better than look in at the 
Indian Institute, one of Oxford's recent additions. 
There he shall find an entrance tower leading to 
the principal pari; of the building — the upstairs 
museum — up a staircase utterly imlighted and so 
dark that the visitor must grope his way; with 
lecture-hall and class-rooms sunk far below the 
level of the pavement, dark, damp, and dismal, 
and so like bear-pits at the Zoological Grardens 
that one feels like giving the students buns. 

It is not, however, with such artistic or 
technical ideas that visitors generally explore 
Oxford. With more or less lack of method they 
seek the largest or the oldest college, or the spots 
with most sentimental interest. Christ Church, 
of course, bulks very large in such itineraries, for 
it is the foremost in size, and moreover, owing 
its existence to the magnificent Wolsey, has an 
arresting story. Wolsey, fired by the old example 
of such pious founders as Waynflete, Wykeham, 
and Henry VI., determined to found a seat of 
learning that should be no whit inferior to their 
colleges. Greedy of fame, but somewhat niggardly 
of personal contributions, he in 1524 obtained 
most of the funds for his proposed ** Cardinal 
College " (as he would have named it) from the 
suppression of the ancient Priory of St. Frides- 
wide and some twenty minor religious houses, 
whose lands and endowments he seized. It is not 
difficult, on such terms, to play the benefactor, 
and indeed modem times afford something the 
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same spectacle, in the ill-gotten gains of pluto- 
crats, sweated out of the bones of their servants, 

being distributed in But hush! we are 

observed. 

Wolsey established his college on the site of 
this St. Frideswide's Priory he had thus abolished. 
Unhappily for the proud Cardinal's ambition, he 
fell, five years later, before he could complete the 
work, into disgrace with the imperious Henry VIII., 
who himself, after three years had passed, took 
over the credit and re-founded it as " King 
Henry VIII., his College." In yet another 
thirteen years he had suppressed it and given it 
another start, as a collegiate establishment attached 
to the newly constituted see of Oxford and 
^* Cathedral Church of Christ." Wolsey, in 
suppressing the Priory of St. Frideswide, had 
converted its great Norman church into a chapel 
for his college, and now it was given the dignity 
of a cathedral. Pour years earlier the same 
dignity had been conferred upon the ancient 
Abbey of Oseney, situated in a fine blue-mouldy 
situation on the Thames, near where the present 
Great Western Railway station stands ; but it was 
now dissolved and given over to ruin. The 
collegiate portion of the new foundation of Christ 
Church, known as ^des Christi, gave rise to that 
familiar term of " the House," by which all 
Oxford men know this establishment. The curious 
interdependence of cathedral and college is aptly hit 
off by Freeman, who writes of ** that anomalous 
society in which each element does, and cannot 
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help doing, its very best to spoil the other." The 
Bishop of Oxford is extra-collegiate, but the Dean 
and the Canons are a curious medley of ecclesias- 
tical and educational place-holders. The title of 
Dean is here an one peculiarly fruitful in mis- 
understandings. At other colleges the '' Dean '' 
is to the head of the establishment as the Dean of 
a cathedral is to his Bishop, second in command : 
here he is supreme. The essential difference 
between an ordinary college Dean and the digni- 
fied Head of Christ Church is admirably illustrated 
in the annoyance of Dean Gaisford, one of these 
great personages, who, in receipt of a letter from 
Dean Chase of Oriel presenting his compliments, 
satirically observed, " Yes, Alexander the copper- 
smith presents his compliments to Alexander the 
Great ! " It will be observed that collegiate 
Heads are not lacking in the sense of proportion. 

Little more than the great gateway of Christ 
Church College belongs to Wolsey's period, and 
that had scarce reached beyond the archway when 
operations were suspended. The upper portion, 
the tower, is from the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, who strove to carry out the Gothic idea, 
with, it must be confessed, rather thick and slab 
results. But if of somewhat dubious Gothic, there 
can be no doubt that it is an impressive tower. 
Let us say no more of that impressiveness than 
that it resembles the solidity of the amateur 
housewife's cakes and pie-crusts. 

But Tom Tower is notable for other reasons. 
Within that louvred belfry resides the Oxford 
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monitor that gives the tower its name — the 
hoarsely clangorous Great Tom whose nocturnal 
one hundred and one strokes, sounding at five 
minutes past nine, bid all good collegians, of 
whatever college, be within gates. This precise 
number of knells, alluding to the original number 
of students at Christ Church before Reform 
touched the University, in 1854, is earnest of that 
Oxford conservatism which, whether or not it 
renders her the **home of lost causes," does indeed 
still keep her fumbling with the out-of-date. 

Great Tom, who thus nightly, since he was 
first rung from his tower on May 29th, 1689, has 
put a period to the collegians' liberty, is a very 
notable fellow, cast from the metal of one of the 
once-famed sweet chimes of Oseney Abbey. He 
has been re-cast, not once, but several times, and 
was last " bom again," as the quaint Latin in- 
scription has it, considerably over two hundred 
years ago. It runs thus : " Magnvs Thomae, 
clvsivs Oxoniensis Renatvs Apr. 8. 1689." This 
*' door-closer of Oxford " is one of the largest 
bells in England, standing 5 feet 9 inches high, 
measuring 21 feet in circumference, and weighing 
7 tons 12 cwt. The others of that old ring hang 
in the tower of the Cathedral. They all had 
names in that lang syne, and were known as 
"Douce," "Clement," "Austin," " Hautclere," 
"Marie," "Gabriel," and "John." In pre- 
Reformation days, before Great Tom was re-cast, 
he bore the inscription : "In Thomae laude, 
resono Bim Bom sine Fraude." This seems to 
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explain the origin of his name, as a dedication to 
St. Thomas h, Becket ! 

Among the colleges of which even the casual 
stranger always hears something is Jesus, which 
has ever been a mark for satire. It is notable as 
the first to be founded after the Reformation, and 
was the idea of Dr. Hugh Ap Rice, who designed 
it especially for the benefit of Welsh students. Its 
thoroughly Welsh character has ever since been 
maintained, and has been the mark for many 
Oxford shafts of wit. The Exeter College men 
in the long ago very sorely hurt the pride of 
" Jaggers " — as modern University slang has 
twisted the name of this Welsh seminary — by 
ajB&xing this screed to its gate, above a piece of 
toasted cheese : 

Sir Hugh Ap E^esh 
Built this Colleesh 
For the Welsh geesh, 
Who like toasted cheesh; 
And here it eesh. 

The choleric Welshmen to this day regard Exeter 
with disfavour. 

The national character of Jesus College is 
ticked off by the old story of how a man, standing 
in Jesus Lane and calling *' Jones,'' will find every 
window opened in response. It has been left to 
recent times to evolve the offensive sequel, " Oh ! 
I mean Jones with the tooth-brush " ; whereupon 
all the protruded heads are supposed to be with- 
drawn, and no such Jones to be discoverable. 
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Long days spent among the colleges leave 
delightful impressions of quiet libraries and grassy 
quadrsmgles, where, according to the Instructions 
given by a gardener to an American who was 
anxious to produce a lawn as fine as one of these, 
" you sows it, and you rolls it, and you mows it, 
and waters it ; and then you mows it, and mows 
and rolls and waters for four 'underd year, and 
then you gets a lawn like this 'ere." Impressions, 
too, of reverend Halls, where evening dinner, in 
the presence of old oak panelling, timbered roofs, 
and blazoned windows rich in ancient glass — the 
whole looked down upon with seeming approval 
by the portraits of benefactors and a long four- 
centuries' succession of college worthies — appears to 
be very much more of a rite than morning chapel. 

Dinner fitly ends the day at Oxford. As six 
o'clock draws nigh, savoury odours begin to 
emanate from the colleges : the fleshpots of 
Egypt are preparing, and the quads are wrapped 
around with a culinary haze. Is it the approach 
of twilight, or those appeals to carnal appetites, 
that now begin to steep the hoary buildings in 
a halo of tender romance ? As the scent of hot 
roast beef and Brussels sprouts ascends toward the 
sickle moon, and the stars glisten wan in the sky, 
Matthew Arnold's phrase of "her dreaming spires " 
comes again to the mind, with new riders and 
emendations, suited to these times, forty years 
since he wrote. " Adorable dreamer," said he, 
** whose heart has been so romantic, who hast 
given thyself never to the Philistines ! home of lost 
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causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, 
and impossible loyalties 1 " She dreamt then — and 
snored horribly ; but she dreams no longer : she is 
now the Philistine's very own, is given over to in- 
dififerentism, and does not know what loyalty means. 

Let us quote him again : ** Beautiful city I so 
venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century " (does sarcasm 
lurk, unsuspected, here ?), " so serene." There are 
" our young barbarians all at play!" Oxford is 
still unravaged by any kind of fierce intellectual 
life, and its chief business would appear to be Foot- 
ball, Cricket, and Boating. Athleticism fills the 
day, and roast beef fitly incenses its close. 

Curiously enough, by the evidence of the nose, 
all the colleges appear to be indulging in the 
same dinner. Evidently they care jealously for 
the bodies, as well as for the souls, of the scholars. 
Snuffing these appetising flavours, the visitor who 
has been living on architecture and antiquities all 
day, himself suddenly resolves to go home and 
dine. Such appeals render architecture unreal and 
antiquities hollow mockeries, and urge eating as 
the first duty of life. 



XL 

CoMMERGiAii Oxford centres at Carfax, the ancient 
Quatrevois, or Pour Ways, where the immemorial 
roads intersected,, and ran north, south, east, 

i 

and west, long before Oxford arose, even as a 
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collection of wattled huts, out of the wooded vale 
of Thames. At the Four Ways, I have no doubt, 
the ancient Britons met and discussed, look you, 
the rumours that were flying about respecting 
a strange enemy from foreign parts, one Chulius 
CflBsar, whateffer; here, at a later period, the 
inimical men of Wessex and Mercia came to 
grips; and in more recent times there has been 
no important event, national or local, that has 
not been exhaustively threshed out here. It is 
the free, open-air discussion-forum of Oxford, and 
in these last years has taken on an additionally 
up-to-date and urban style. Electric flash-light 
advertisements enliven its nightly aspect, just as 
in other characteristic and even less admirable 
nocturnal ways this meeting-place has come to 
resemble the streets of central London. 

Carfax does not possess, even now, a remark- 
ably broad roadway; but it is much wdder than 
it was before recent improvements and rebuildings 
gave opportunities of setting back the old front- 
ages. Nothing but the tower is now left of the 
church of St. Martin that stood here. The church 
was demolished in 1896, the tower left for sake 
of sentiment ; and still on its walls the old 
quarter-jacks quaintly keep guard over the clock. 

Carfax is now a thought too crowded and 
bustling for loungers, and indeed the old " Penni- 
less Bench,'' where the sick, lame, and lazy once 
basked in the sunshine, and hoped they might 
never find a job, was abolished in 1747, after a 
continuance of some centuries. Grone long since. 
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also, is the famed Carfax Conduit, given to the 
city in 1610 by Otho Nicholson, of Christ Church. 
It brought water from Hincksey Hill, and was 
a picturesque as well as a useful feature of the 
cross roads. But in the course of a street-widening 
during 1787 it was taken down and presented 
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to Earl Harcourt, who set it up in his park at 
Nuneham, where it still remains. 

To the left of Carfax runs St. Aldate's, 
formerly Fish Street, down to the river, at Folly 
Bridge. Ahead goes the way down Queen Street, 
anciently Butcher Row, out of Oxford to Witney, 
Cheltenham, and Gloucester ; and to the right 
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goes " the Corn," as University slang styles 
Cornmarket Street. This broadens out into the 
street and quarter of St. Giles's — in the slang 
aforesaid, " the Giler " — and so into the not at 
all reputable purlieu of ** Jericho." 

Although the chief coaching inn of Oxford, 
the "Angel," in High Street, has vanished, there 
still remains a very striking group of old coaching 
hostelries in Cornmarket Street — houses much 
patronised by the sportive youth of the 'Varsity 
in those halcyon days reflected in the classic 
pages of " Verdant Green." To them the budding 
Jehu, still under collegiate rule, resorted, fresh 
from the triumphs of the box, and, replacing the 
top-boots and coachman's hat and coat by the 
more decorous costume of the undergraduate, 
returned to his College,, with Dons and proctors 
little the wiser. To drive a coach a stage or two 
in or out of Oxford was a thing that stamped a 
man at once, and gave him an entry to the best 
sets. Do we not read in " Pendennis " how Harry 
Foker drove the Oxford coach nearly all the 
way from London, greatly to the terror of a fat 
old gentleman from the City, occupying, with 
Major Pendennis, an inside seat ? Coaching, 
indeed, exercised a widespread fascination, a little 
difficult to understand, over all classes. There was, 
for example, in the early twenties, a clergyman, 
the Rev. Charles Atterbury, Vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford, who had for some years, as 
an amateur, taken a great interest in coaching, 
and was in the habit of regularly going down 
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old boy was well aware of the risks of gigs when 
driven by careless whips, or drawn by a horse 
unused to the shafts, and on the way told his 
nephew what a great compliment he had paid to 
his prudence in trusting himself in one, adding 
that this was only the fifth time he had ever been 
in a gig. The graceless nephew retorted that the 
horse beat him hollow, for he had never been in 
one at all before that dav. 

Gigs have had their day, and no one now has 
any desire to commit that dreadful breach of 
University decorum, driving tandem, pictured in 
this illustration of a party of three riotous men of 
1842. Your sporting man's desires now lean 
towards driving a heavily engined motor-car at an 
illegal speed. 

The Cornmarket inns are fine specimens of the 
old type of hostelry whose numbers are sadly 
dwindling away. On one side is the " Clarendon," 
formerly the " Star," still very much what it 
was of yore, when the old " Blenheim " (London, 
Oxford, and Woodstock) coach drew up before its 
long, stuccoed front ; and on the other is the 
" Roebuck," similarly long-fronted and stuccoed, 
shouldered by the " Golden Cross," whose front, 
although very narrow-chested, admits to a delight- 
fully old-world cobble-stone yard hemmed in by 
tall gabled buildings, picturesque with the most 
palpably Elizabethan and Jacobean oriel windows, 
whose every curve is a poem. It does the 
connoisseur of the roads good to see the " Golden 
Cross " a going concern ; to observe the joints 
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hanging up where joints have hung for four 
hundred years, and to see the long rows of bells 
waggling, and hear them jangling in the service 
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of guests. There goes John, the Boots, busy in 
his department, down the yard, successor to a long 
line of such useful functionaries — I tliink he must 
be John the Thirtieth, or some such respectable 
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number; and out of a window leans a saucy 
handmaiden, observing the arrival of a guest, just 
as the equally saucy Joans and Kates did when 
gay Cavaliers thronged the yard in those days 
when Oxford was held for the King. 

The " Grolden Cross " is easily old enough to 
have sheltered Shakespeare when he passed through 
Oxford, on his way to Warwickshire, once a year, 
as Aubrey tells us he did. But, according to 
Aubrey, Shakespeare " did commonly lye at 
the Crowne Tavern, where he was exceedingly 
respected/' Respected ! It seems to modern 
ears somewhat inadequate, this ** respect." The 
Crown of that day was kept by John Davenant, 
to whose son, afterwards Sir William Davenant, 
Shakespeare stood sponsor. The ** Crown *' of our 
day, in the Cornmarket, does not, unhappily, look 
Shakespearian. 

Would that I knew the name of that Oxford 
inn where Cobbett housed ; but he is silent on that 
point. Perhaps it was because he had been over- 
charged there (whatever house it was) that he 
wrote so spitefully of Oxford, its colleges and 
collegians. Although he does not take us into 
his confidence, he very characteristically roars 
with passion that he and his son, who had 
" dropped into a common coach-passenger room 
and had swallowed three pennyworths of food," 
were charged " four shillings for teas, eighteen 
pence for cold meat, two shillings for moulds and 
fire, and five shillings for beds." Horrible 1 

Going forth, therefore, in the morning, after 
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paying this bill, he looks round for something to 
abuse, and naturally (seeing this was Cobbett) 
finds it. The colleges, being the first and most 
prominent objects, got the full force of his in- 
vective as ** masses of buildings devoted to what 
they call learning.''' He reflected bitterly on the 
drones they contained and the wasps they sent 
forth ; with, however, some satisfaction, after all, 
in the thought that, although malignant, these 
wasps were scarcely harmful; their great and 
prevailing characteristic being '^ folly \ emptiness 
of head ; want of talent ; and one half the fellows 
who are what they call educated here are unfit 
to be clerks in a grocer's or mercer's shop." 
How dreadful I But it may be remarked 
that an empty-headed wasp is not necessarily 
harmless. He proves his malignant nature with 
his tail. 

From those jovial old inns, or from the equally 
charming old " Mitre " in the High, one turns, to 
see what modern Oxford can show, to the awful 
dignity and cloistral magnificence of the Gothic 
"Randolph," in St. Giles's. The "Randolph" 
has renewed its youth in the mistaken popular 
impression, which of late years has gained ground, 
that its name was given in honour of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. It is a mistake that might 
well be fostered by the management of the house, 
for the name of that statesman is more potent to 
conjure with at this day than that of the forgotten 
Principal Randolph, after whom it really was 
christened and built, in 1864. 

VOL. I. 14 
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The way out of Oxford leads by Queen Street and 
the New Boad, past the Castle Mound ; but, 
before the New Boad was made, the way took you 
circuitously down narrow Castle Street to the 
long-vanished West Gate and past the Castle 
itself, or what was left of it. The remains of 
that fortalice, built by Robert D'Oilgi in early 
Norman times, are few. When he came here, he 
found the prehistoric heap of earth guarding the 
passage of the stream, and built his towers and 
defensible wall around it. His works lay just 
within the city walls, and formed part of them, but 
most were destroyed in 1649, after the Civil War. 
Thus it is that the Mound and one grey, venerable 
tower alone remain to bespeak D'Oilgi's military 
headquarters. It is a curiously diminishing 
structure, growing smaller as it ascends. Roof- 
less, its arrow-slits, seen from below, disclose only 
the sky, and it is a mere empty shell, very 
picturesque in its setting beside a busy old mill 
and a rushing, tearing mill-leat. The sight of it 
gives point, a habitation, and a home to the story 
of how Matilda, the " Empress Maud " of history- 
books, besieged here by King Stephen, in that 
dim and shadowy warfare of the twelfth century, 
and sorely beset, escaped one bitter December 
night, in company with three devoted knights. 
All were wrapped in sheets, the better to avoid 
observation amid the deep snow that lay around, 
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and all, thanks to the successful hrihing of one of 
the besieger's sentries, made good their passage of 
the ice-bound Thames, and reached Wallingfoid in 
safety. Romance is badly served here, for the old 
castle precincts are now a modern prison. 

One man's paradise is not another's. The 
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Mahommedan's Paradise, with smiling houris and 
sherbet unlimited, differs entirely from that of 
the Christian, which is chiefly white robes, golden 
crowns and harps and no mention made of any- 
thing to eat and drink. The Oxford Paradise 
appears to be the county gaol. At any rate, 
Paradise Street leads to it. " There's no account- 
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ing for taste," as the old woman said when she 
kissed her cat ; and if the county gaol is the 
Oxfordians' idea of hliss, they are entitled to it. 
But Paradise must be earned — even this one. 
Here, however, you do not enter upon it by good 
works. 

The New Road, bv which our route to 
Gloucester now leaves Oxford, instead of by this 
region of Castle Street and Paradise, is, like New 
College, not so recent as its name would imply, 
for it was made in 1766, to give for the first time 
a direct exit from Oxford to the West. Before 
then there was only a choice of circuitous routes — 
by Hythe Bridge, or out around the Castle walls. 

The Mound frowns heavily down upon the 
traffic of the New Bioad, for that thoroughfare 
was driven through the precincts of the Castle, 
and narrowly missed cutting through it. To-day 
the road leads to the railway stations, and is like 
any other so circumstanced— a little vulgar, rather 
mean, and very dusty; an altogether derogatory 
approach to this City of Culture and of Light, as, 
taking Oxford at her own valuation, we must 
style her. 

The Great Western station and goods yards 
stand upon, or partly upon, a famous site, the 
spot where the great Abbey of Oseney once 
arose ; and the smaller London and North- Western 
station is situated on the ground once covered by 
the less important Rewley Abbey, both vanished 
as completely as though the fabric of a dream; 
and although Oseney Mill still stands beside 
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the Thames, and Oseney Town spreads out 
here, their appearance does by no means recall 
anything in the likeness of those reverend shades. . 

Here flows the Thames, or Isis (as the river 
above Oxford is frequently styled) in many 
channels and confluent streams ; the road, across 
a flat, low-lying district, really a causeway, 
usually known as the Seven Bridges Road. 

The foundation of Oseney Abbey here in 1129, 
on an island formed by this network of streams, 
affords a typical instance of twelfth-century 
credulity and clerical cunning. It seems that 
Edith, a cast-off flame of Henry I., wife of the 
second Robert D'Oilgi, Castellan of Oxford, 
walking by the riverside, heard a number of 
magpies chattering in a tree, and asked Ralph, 
her confessor, who pretended to a knowledge of 
the language of birds, the meaning of it. 
According to that egregious humbug, the pies 
were something more than birds — were indeed 
souls in purgatory, thus working out their time, 
so to speak ; and he suggested the foundation of a 
monastery, so that prayers might be offered up for 
the repose of those unquiet souls. 

" Is it so ? " asked the tender-hearted lady : 
" then if my husband will grant my prayer, I will 
endeavour to bring those poor souls to rest." 

Robert hearkened to his wife, and they jointly 
founded what was at first the Augustinian Priory 
of Oseney. Ralph was, of course, the first Prior. 

Por over four hundred years, continually 
beautified and added to, Oseney Abbey lasted, and 
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then was not only dissolved as a religious house, 
but the very buildings demolished. Oxford lost 
much when that ancient pile disappeared; lost 
that for which the railway stations, the goods 
yards, and the recent manifestations of the city's 
growth along the Botley Boad, do not wholly 
recompense her. For if we may believe the old 
accounts (and there is no reason why we should 
not),Oseney Abbey was greater, and architecturally 
finer, than anything now left to her. A con- 
siderable fragment remained in 1644; but the 
stones came in handy for completing the defences 
of Oxford when Charles I. was besieged by the 
Roundheads, and little survived that period. 
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This *' Seven Bridges Road," Botley Road, or 
Witney Road — ^for it is known by all those 
names — was, as a matter of course, infested by 
highwaymen towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1783 the inhabitants of Oxford and 
surrounding districts, long submitting to be robbed, 
assaulted, and even murdered, assumed a bold front 
and promoted an association for defence of selves 
and property, and for the prosecution of all who 
molested either. Generous rewards were offered, 
ranging from ten guineas for the detection of a 
burglar or incendiary, and five guineas for a high- 
wayman or footpad, down to a few shillings for 
information of those who stole vegetables or 
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injured fences. The association of course gave 
a dinner to inaugurate these activities, and in 
returning home from it, some of the worthy but 
vinous subscribers were robbed by the humorous 
road-agents against whom they had banded them- 
selves. Again, on the night of February 28th, 
1784, two of those bold fellows on foot robbed the 
Bath to Oxford coach on the galloping ground at 
Botley, and secured £24 and a number of watches 
from the six inside passengers and the two outsides. 
But still, they could scarce have been very terrible 
fellows, for when the coachman requested them 
to return those watches, they did not— as might 
have been expected — tell him to " go and be 

d d," but meekly, and in most gentlemanly 

style, handed them back to their owners. 

Those who have read Blackmore's fine story 
" Cripps the Carrier " will recollect that it was 
here, at BuUstake Bridge on this galloping road, 
that Kit Sharp was meditating when the Chelten- 
ham up-mail, springing the arch, interrupted his 
reverie. '* * Hoi there, stoopid ! ' the coachman 
shouted, for the bridge was narrow, and the coach 
danced across it with the vigour of the well-corded 
team. * Oh ! Kit, is it ? Climb for your hat. Kit.' 

" Kit's best friend — so far as he had any friends 
in the University — ^by a stroke of fine art sent the 
lash of his whip round the hat, and deposited it, 
ere one might say * Where art thou gone ? ' on 
the oil-cloth which sat on the top of the luggage, 
which sat on the top of the coach which he drove, 
like the heir of all the race of Nimshi. The 



1 
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hireling Jehu sat beside him, and having been at 
it since nine o'clock last night, snored with a 
flourish not inferior to that which the mail-guard 
began upon his horn. 

" Kit was familiar with a coach at full speed, 
as every young Englishman at that time was. 
In a twinkle he dashed at the hind boot, laid 
hold of the handle, and was up at once; the 
guard, with an eye to an honest half-crown, 
moving sideways, but offering no help, because 
it would have been an insult. Then over the 
hump of the luggage crawled Kit, and clapped 
his own hat on his head, and between the shoulders 
of two fat passengers threw forth his strong arm 
and * bonneted' the spanking son of Nimshi. 
The leaders ran askew till they were caught up ; 
and the smart young driver would have thrown 
down the reins and committed a personal assault 
on Kit, who was perfectly ready to reply to it — 
being skilled in the art of self-defence — if the 
two fat passengers, having seen the whole, had 
not joined hands, and stopped it. " Tit for tat ! " 
they cried ; * Squire, you began it, and you have 
your due.' And so, with a hearty laugh, on they 
galloped." 

Coming to the few wayside houses of Botley, 
a byroad to the left hand leads in something 
less than a mile, along a charming rustic stretch 
of watery meadows, to North, or Ferry, Hinksey, 
a tiny village that in 1874 was the scene of 
Ruskin's road-making exploits. He had preached 
the dignity of Labour and the usefulness of Work 
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(spelled with a capital W) to the undergraduates 
of that time, and urged them, as, it may be sup- 
posed, a character-forming experiment, to help 
him in the construction of a stretch of roadway 
across some muddy paths at Hinksey. Accord- 
ingly, a score or so of more enthusiastic than 



practical young men set out to dig down part 
of em earthy bank, and to level up the soddened 
dip in the meadows. With spade and pick and 
mattock they went to it with a will, greatly to 
the amusement of the rustics, for whose benefit 
the road was supposed to be brought into ex- 
istence, storing their tools in between their spells 
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of Work at a cottage still standing close by. 
When the short stretch of less than fifty yards 
was completed, the wayside bank was planted (a 
fine unpractical touch, this !) with primroses, and 
Ruskin looked upon it all, and pronounced a 
professorial benediction. And then ? Why, as 
the ** road " had been made merely with dirt, 
without any foundation of " hard core," the last 
state of that meadow was very speedily worse 
than its first, and the rustics in the succeeding 
winter waded through such depths of mud as 
they had never ])efore known. Looking upon it 
to-day, picturesquely rutted and very little like 
any sort of a " road," its name of *' Buskin's 
Road " provokes a smile at the expense of master 
and pupils. 
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Returning to the great highway, the dull road 
gradually unfolds a beautiful country as it winds 
under the southern and westerly side of Beacon 
Hill and comes, past swampy levels on the left 
hand, where the willows grow, to the Thames at 
Swinford Bridge. The willow, invariably polled, 
is the characteristic tree here, and stands in 
sentinel battalions, not only along the course of 
Thames, but is made to trace the track of even 
the insignificant rivulets. One feels sorry for the 
graceful willows, made into such figures of fun, 
and these long lines of them, with their bristling 
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top-knots, look like so many Shock-headed 
Peters, come direct out of German children's 
toy-books. 

Swinford Bridge, a handsome stone structure 
built in 1799 by the then Ear] of Abingdon to 
replace the "swine-ford" — as some derive the 
name — is the cause of much bitterness of heart to 
wayfarers on wheels, for here is a toll-gate where a 
halfpenny is exacted from every cycle, sixpence 
from every motor-car, and various tributes from 
other vehicles, to swell the coffers of my lord of 
Abingdon, who thus profits to a pretty good tune 
from the Act of Parliament obtained by his 
ancestor for building the bridge and levying toll. 
Agitation against the anomaly of a toll-bridge 
existing in these times on a main road has not 
yet brought about the abolition of this anachron- 
ism ; but it did succeed, in 1900, in bringing the 
legally authorised impost — a penny for each 
wheel — down to a quarter of that sum in the case 
of bicycles. 

Was this the scene, one wonders, of that 
encounter of a past Master of Balliol, Dr. Jenkins, 
with a toll-keeper. " Man," said he, '' I am the 
Master of Balliol College, but I have left my 
purse in Oxford. I will give orders that you shall 
be paid," and he made as if to pass. But the pike- 
man barred his passage. '* If you hain't master 
of tuppence," said he, "you don't go through 
this gate " ; and that dignified Head had to go 
round another way. Pity it is that the story does 
not give a habitation and a name to the gate. 
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Swinford Bridge is generally known as 
Eynsham Bridge, from its proximity to that 
village. Here, after rather less than four miles of 
Berkshire, we re-enter Oxfordshire and come in 
half a mile to Eynsham. 

Egonesham — that was the Saxon bame of it — 
is now a decayed little place, on a slumberous 
branch of the Great Western Bailway that comes 
from one obscure place and goes to others, finally 
expiring at Fairford. It had once a great 



Benedictine abbey, but it has disappeared as 
completely as that of Oseney. Gone, too, is the 
market for which the severely plain market-house 
was built a century and a half ago. There it 
stands in midst of tbe street, facing the fine 
old Perpendicular church, with a very attenuated 
fourteenth-century market-cross on one side. It 
is a poor, unfortunate old cross, with long, slender, 
reeded shaft, much too delicate for the buffets of 
an open-air position in this rough world, and now 
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greatly worn and only kept erect by iron straps 
and braces. The principal inn, the " Red Lion," 
stands in front of the church, with a modern 
picture-sign of a lion facing you on one side, and 
on the other presenting his posteriors to the north 
porch in a curious, not to say rude, manner. 

The London Magazine of 1790 tells us of a 
rather one-sided tale of true love belonging to 
Eynsham. A Tillage lass was courted by a young 
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man who was not willing to marry her unless her 
friends could advance £50 as a dowry ; and as 
they could not do anything of the kind, she went 
to London " to try her fortune." There, in the 
Strand, she met with a chapman who bought her 
beautiful head of hair for £60 — twenty ounces at 
the rate of £3 an ounce. She then, we are told, 
" hastened back and bought her husband," who, 
we make bold to say, was not worth purchasing. 
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Whether or not they " lived happily ever after " 
we are not told : that is where the old story-teller's 
discretion shows itself. 



XLIV 

The five and a half miles between Eynsham and 
Witney are chiefly concerned with the rise out of 
the Thames valley and the corresponding descent, 
past the scattered cottages of Hill Houses and the 
long suburb of Newland, to the valley of the 
Windrush. 

A little way off to the left is Coggs, alluded to 
in the injurious Oxfordshire rhyme : 

Horley, Crawley, Curbage, and Coggs, 

Witney spinners and Dueklington dogs, 

Finstock on hill, and Fawler down-derry, 

Beggarly Rarosden and lousy Charlbury. 

Woodstock for bacon, Bladon for beef, 

Hand borough for a scurvy knave, and Combe for a thief. 

The stone-huilt cottages of Newland, in one 
continuous street, giving directly upon the high- 
way without the softening intermediary of gardens, 
prepare the pilgrim for the manufacturing town 
to which he now enters ; hut Witney is hy no 
means so hard-featured as this overture to it would 
lead him to suppose — is, instead, a pleasant old 
place, with a very long and broad street, in modern 
times planted with trees that will in, say, another 
century or so make of it a delightful arbour. 



Were Witney in one of the Latin countries, it is 
quite certain that its beneficent Windrush would 
on some saint's day be annually visited by the 
syndic, the clergy, and the inhabitants in pro- 
cession, and properly blessed, sprinkled with holy 
water and festooned with flowers; after which 
solemn ritual the whole town would make holiday 
and get first uproariously, then tearfully, and 
finally dead drunk upon the street and the vin du 
pays. 

But we are in sober England, or at least in the 
England which does not indulge in these monu- 
mental communistic drunks. Here a manly 
independence prevails; the free-bom take their 
bouts when they will, on their own initiative, and 
in no case does the Windrush obtain its due meed 
of recognition. 

What would Witney be without that famous 
stream ? Why, just a little agricultural village. 
You come over it by a stone bridge on entering 
the town, and see it foaming past the old mills 
and blanket-factories, from its eighteen miles' 
course up in the north of Gloucestershire; and 
thinking of it, the " nitrous Windrush " of the 
poet, with the sulphureous bleaching powers of 
its waters, become presently lost in thoughts upon 
the old English manufactures, when industries 
depended upon natural geographical advantages, 
before science came to. put its heavy foot in the 
scale and upset the balance. 

The history of Witney goes back a great way, 
for its name comes from the Saxon words "Witan- 
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eye," the Isle of the Wise Men — i.e. of the 
Witanagem6t, or Parliament. The Saxons — poor 
fools ! — thought their representatives in council 
necessarily endowed with wisdom ; but we have 
learned better, and the terms, once synonymous, 
have long since been divorced. The more fitting 
word "Parliament,** which comes from the French 
word for talk, now proves its exquisite suitability, 
growing even more justly descriptive as the years, 
clouded by mere verbosity, roll by. 

That simplicity of the Saxons seems evident 
in a very old story in which Witney has some 
concern. In 1040 the manor, with others, was 
given by Alwine, Bishop of Winchester, to the 
cathedral of St. Swithun there, in gratitude for his 
and Queen Emma's acquittal in an ordeal of fire 
imposed upon them. It seems that the Bishop 
and Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Con- 
fessor, were accused of incontinence, and proved 
their innocence by walking barefoot upon nine 
red-hot ploughshares, without hurt. It is just 
a little surprising that they did not clinch the 
matter by complaining that their feet were 
chilled ; but unfortunately they were not fully 
dowered with the dramatic instinct, and missed 
that point. To modern minds the gifts made by 
the Bishop would seem out of place, unless indeed 
it was the monks of his cathedral who painted 
those ploughshares red, and required so much 
acknowledgment. 

The origin of Witney blanket- weaving is lost 
in antiquity. When the fifteenth century was 
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young the Witney looms were busy, but how 
much earlier than that we do not know. No 
legends or traditions have ever woven picturesque 
falsehoods around the subject. Witney has not 
the imagination that at Oxford invented specious 
legends of King Alfred founding the University, 
and we do not hear that Adam and Eve ordered 
Witney blankets to keep them comfortable in the 
cold nights at Eden. We are not even told that 
the Romans, shivering in the cold climate of 
Britain and cursing Imperial ambition, invented 
blankets. Only this we do know : that a 
certain Thomas Blanket of Bristol was weaving 
blankets there in 1339. Whether he learned the 
art at Witney, there is nothing to show ; but 
although the kind of fabric was no new thing, he 
certainly seems to have impressed his own name 
upon it. 

When that more than usually interesting of 
county historians. Dr. Plot, wrote, in 1675, he said, 
" No place yields blanketing so notoriously white 
as is made at Witnev," and went on to describe 
how three thousand persons, " from children eight 
years old to decrepit old age," were employed in 
the weaving business. The trade increased until, 
in 1711, the blanket-weavers of the town and 
surrounding districts within a radius of twenty 
miles obtained incorporation under the style of 
the "Master, Assistants, Wardens, and Commonalty 
of the Blanket- weavers of Witney, in Oxfordshire," 
a style that does not err on the side of brevity. 
There were then a hundred and fifty looms and 
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four thousand persons in constant employment, 
and the weekly consumption of wool was ahout 
one hundred packs. 

In 1721 a hall for this long-winded corporation 
was erected. This " Blanket Hall," as it was 
named, still stands fronting the High Street, and 
bears the arms granted, consisting (putting aside 
the abstruse heraldic terminology) chiefly of 
leopards' heads with golden shuttles in their 
mouths, and encircled with the motto, "Weave 
truth with trust." It is a sentiment of the best, 
but what should be the name of the fabric 
woven of those materials ? 

This corporation wielded a great deal of power 
in its day. Apprentices were sworn in before it 
upon the Bible, or transferred to other masters, 
and to its hall the blankets were brought, to be 
weighed, tested, and — if found all that blankets 
should be — stamped with the official seal. All 
these things, be it observed, for the good of the 
trade ; but in the lapse of years the conditions 
of that trade were entirely modified, while the 
rules of the corporation remained rigid.. In the 
Midlands and in Lancashire there sprang up 
manufacturers of blankets who not only introduced 
machinery, but actually — a shocking thing from 
the old conservative Witney point of view — 
pandered to an increasing demand for a cheaper 
and inferior article. Under stress of these circum- 
stances the trade in. Witney blankets began to 
decline, for this trade authority would not relax 
its out-of-date restrictions upon quality, and few 
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local men cared to dabble in improved machinery. 
Things began to look very black for the town, 
until at last, with the opening of the nineteenth 
century, some enterprising masters, anxious for 
their own trade existence, displaced the time- 
honoured baud- for the power-loom ; and others — 
bold spirits ! — defied the corporate Masters and 
Commonalty, and made what they liked and sold 



it too. Nothing happened to them, for by this 
time it began to be pretty generally recognised 
that those restrictions were striking at the very 
life of the manufacture. But from that time the 
blanket corporation sank into senile decay, and 
was at last formally dissolved in 1847. Its hall 
still stands, but is now a mineral-water manu- 
factory. 
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Now Witney makes what it likes, and how it 
likes, and with its machinery ahreast of the times 
and its ancient prestige to hack it up, is more 
prosperous than ever ; although, to he sure, not 

all the " Witnev " hlankets to he found in the 

» 

catalogues of furnishers have their origin in 
Oxfordshire. 

Quite the most interesting object in Witney is 
the old Butter Cross, a curiously gabled building 
supported on a number of fat stone pillars and 
surmounted by a turret showing, according to 
the face you look at, a clock, a sundial, or a 
compendious gilt-lettered inscription telling how 
*• Gulielmus Blake, Armiger, de Coggs " in 1683 
gave this building to the town, and how in 1860, 
and again in 1889, and yet once more in 1894, a 
number of worthy bailiffs restored it and added 
that clock. Above all, twirls with every wind a 
paschal lamb vane — an exceedingly appropriate 
badge for this old wool-combing and blanket- 
making town. 
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Witney is left behind by way of Corn Street, to 
the stranger a surprising right-angled deviation of 
the road, and one that leads many people astray. 
Those unused to this curious vagary go on, past 
the Market House, straight for the church, and 
then have to come back, their notion of the fitness 
of things wholly upset. 
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From Com Street one rises immediately to 
that bleak, high tableland, overlooking the valley 
of the Windrush, which goes on and on, lonely, 
bare, and forbidding, for more than sixteen miles, 
on to Northleach, and then is renewed for another 
seven miles, over Puesdown, to the more hospitable 
levels of Andoversford. 

That is not a cheerful parting glimpse of 
Witney with which the explorer enters upon the 
open road again, for at the crest of the rise there 
stands the hideous red-brick tower and tank of 
the Witney Waterworks, eflFectually blasting the 
countryside; and neighbouring it, as a sort of 
sour-mouthed coadjutor, is the older-established 
" Witney Union," a grey and sad workhouse, 
built on a wheel-like plan with a central hub and 
wards radiating from it, spoke fashion. Poverty 
being, when this was built, a very heinous crime 
indeed, the place was made as -near like a prison 
as possible. Looking at it with a shudder, one 
can quite understand, and sympathise with, the 
poor folk who in the early years of the new Poor 
Law witnessed with dismay the withdrawal of 
outdoor relief and the erection of these "Bastyles," 
as — in their untutored pronunciation — ^the rustics 
them. 

The vacuous roof of the Cotswolds is here 
particularly empty. The heaths and commonable 
lands were long since enclosed, their trees felled, 
and the soil turned up by the plough, with the 
result that in winter the wayfarer sees the farm- 
folks, small specks in a world of featureless fields. 
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moying in a sad, dun-coloured environment of 
earth whose straight plough-furrows, like the 
ridges in a piece of corduroy, stretch on to infinity. 
In summer it is a more cheering picture, though 
still one of vastness, for then the coarse corduroy 
of furrowed earth is changed to a plush-like fabric 
of waving grass, wheat, oats, or barley, whose 
richness is disclosed by sunshine and by the winds 
stroking the surface. 

From these high lands one looks down upon 
the vale of Windrush and the sheltered village of 
Minster Lovel, home of romance. 

The ruined manor-house of Minster Lovel is 
one of the most romantic places, both in the beauty 
of its site and in the incidents of its story, to be 
found in romantic England. To this picturesque 
pile of shattered and roofless walls, standing so 
secluded beside the River Windrush, belongs a tale 
that is not merely a thrilling narrative, but has 
the additional merit of being genuine, grim, and 
sober historic fact. Minster Lovel was in the 
possession of the romantically named Lovel family 
at so early a period as 1107, and mention is made 
of Maud Lovel founding a monastery or priory 
here, somewhere about 1200. From that circum- 
stance the place obtained its prefix of " Minster," 
which is really a corruption of the Latin " monas- 
terium." The pious Maud Lovel, in founding a 
religious house here, made it a dependency of the 
Norman abbey of Ivry, and it was thus one of those 
alien priories which were quite rightly dissolved 
in 1415. On its site, between 1420 and 1430, 
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William, Lord Lovel, built a parish church and a 
grand new manor-house. He used up the stones 
of the old monastic buildings in his new work, 
and with it incorporated some of the finer rooms 
of the priory. Then he died, was buried in the 
adjoining church, and was succeeded in turn by 
his son and grandson. It is this grandson, Prancis, 
Viscount Lovel, whose tragic end has given the 
place its strange interest. Francis took an un- 
fortunate part in the Wars of the Red Rose and 
the White that devastated England in his day. He 
had originally sided with the Lancastrians, but 
when that Red Rose was dipped deep in the blood 
of Lancastrian disaster, he changed over and 
became a Yorkist and an important supporter of 
Richard III. It was he who was alluded to in 
the rhyme then in the mouth of every one : 

The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England, under the Hog. 

The Cat was Catesby, the Rat, Ratcliffe, and the 
Hog, Richard himself, whose favourite badge was 
that of the Blue Boar — a badge still surviving as 
the sign of many a rural ale-house. The character- 
isation of Lovel as "the dog" sounds like the 
expression of a very special hatred and contempt 
of him, but it was merely a play upon his ancestral 
crest, that of a hound, or, in heraldic language, 
a " talbot, passant." Still, although we cannot 
read into the epithet applied to him the expression 
of dislike, it is certain that Lovel was the object 
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of a very special detestation on the part of the 
Lancastrians, whom he had deserted ; and when 
the fortunes of that House took an altogether 
unexpected turn and the Lancastrian Ilenry VII. 
reigned, the turncoat was made the suhject of an 
Act of Attainder. To save his head, he escaped 
over sea, hut returned with the invading expedition 
of the impostor Lamhert Simnel. At the hloody 
hattle of Stoke-on-Trent, when Simnel was defeated, 
Lovel mysteriously disappeared. By some he was 
thought to have fallen on that stricken field, while 
others declared they had seen him in flight, at- 
tempting to swim his horse across the River Trent. 
He was never again heard of until 1708, when, in 
the course of some alterations in what had heen 
his old manor-house of Minster Lovel, at that 
time still inhabited, a large underground vault 
was discovered. When the workmen accidentally 
broke into it, they were horrified at the sight of 
the skeleton of a man, seated at a table, with his 
head upon his hand. Before him lay a cap, 
mouldered and decayed, with an open book, paper 
and pen. Empty barrels and bones were also 
found. 

This, then, explained the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the missing Lord Lovel. He had fled 
from that fatal field to his old home beside the 
Windrush, and had lain there in concealment in 
this secret room, of which only one confidential 
servant knew. He had been furnished with pro- 
visions, and then locked in, against such time as 
it would be possible to escape again abroad. 
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Whether the servant yielded to treachery, or was 
killed or died, will never be known ; only the fact 
remains that the unfortunate Lord Lovel, having 
exhausted his stock of food, was starved to death 
in his secret hiding-place. 

It was not until the first half of the eighteenth 
century had gone that this mansion was deserted 
and dismantled. Now its grey walls stand in 
midst of farmyards, and a way has been rudely 
cut through them, so that the horses may be 
watered at the river. Fragments of stone spiral 
staircases that nevermore will echo to human 
footsteps are poised high overhead, and through 
the broken windows of the great hall the jackdaws 
flit noisily. From the far side of the Windrush 
the place is seen wrapped in a great calm, luUabied 
by the frou-frou of the wind in its embowering 
giant poplars, and mirrored in the placid waters. 

The neighbouring church, with its somewhat 
unusual dedication to Saint Kenelm, is an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful example of the Perpendicular 
period, and possesses the unusual feature, for a 
village church, of a central tower. Within, near 
by where the lovely piers and arches of that tower 
divide nave and transepts, are the striking altar- 
tomb and effigy of John, twelfth Lord Lovel, and 
father of the unfortunate Francis. He was a 
man of infirm health, and died in his thirty- 
second year, in 1466. But he is represented, in 
the fashion of the time, in full martial panoply 
of complete plate armour, with steel gauntlets 
and sword sculptured in stone. Symonds, a 
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trooperof antiquarian bent, serving with Charles I . 's 
horse in 1644, visited the church, and in his diary 
speaks with admiration of this ** alablaster " tomb. 
After his day, however, it fell upon evil usage, 
and was finally cracked completely across the 
middle. Some forty years ago it was carefully 
restored at the cost of the Earl of Egmont, a 
collateral descendant, being sent bodily to London 
for the purpose. 

Returning from this delightful, sheltered valley 
of the Windrush, and the picturesque cottages of 
this romantic hollow, a desperate-looking group 
of detached houses » all alike in their uncanny 
resemblance to Noah's Ark, is seen, disposed in 
the plan of a half-moon, beside the empty road, 
only serving to render more void this blank 
landscape on the roof of the Cotswolds. This is 
the once-famed settlement of Charterville, estab- 
lished in 1847 as one of the New Jerusalems of 
the Chartist movement by that windy visionary, 
Feargus O'Connor, who five years later was dis- 
patched to the lunatic asylum for which he had 
long before qualified. As a result of his frothy 
eloquence, preaching that same gospel of "back 
to the land " that has become in our own day 
the parrot cry of theorists almost as mad as he, 
the factory hands and artisans of the great .cities 
in which he held forth subscribed largely to his 
scheme for a " Chartist Co-operative Land Society." 
No less a sum than £112,000 was received in 
this way, and five estates were bought, where 
houses were built, and where the factory folk 
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settled to begin that idyllic life in the country 
revealed to them by this preacher of a new earth, 
if not of a new heaven. 

To plough, and sow, and reap, and mow, 
And be a farmer's boy, 

is a very pleasant aspiration, no doubt ; but the 
hands used to drilling holes in iron and steel are 
not the best qualified for drilling seeds, and the 
men who made ploughs and harrows did not prove 
quite the most suitable for using them. Some 
tried goose-farming, with ill results : they were 
not so successful at that as they had been in 
political propaganda. The Oxfordshire farmers 
and farm-labourers had many a good laugh at 
the Chartist farm-folk, who when they sowed 
potatoes planted them whole, and altogether 
bought their brief experience very dearly. Brief, 
because they soon grew tired of the country and 
of the poor, hungry, grudging land that had been 
foolishly bought here, and longed for the courts 
and alleys of the towns. To the towns they 
presently returned, and the place does not at 
this day contain a single descendant of them. 
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Leaving the unlovely and forlorn settlement pf 
Charterville, the road goes in a wide bend and 
pronounced dip through Worsham Bottom, whose 
name derives from the hamlet visible below, on 
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the Windrush, made conspicuous by a great 
deserted mill. Worsham Bottom is a place of 
uncanny repute. In the old days post-boys 
generally experienced great difficulty in getting 
their horses past, and not a few of them declared, 
when they arrived at Witney or Burford, with the 
evidences of unwonted excitement plain to see on 
them, that a little man, dressed in black, with a 
plaguey ill-favoured face, had rushed out of the 
roadside coverts and tried to seize the reins. He 
wore knee-breeches, and his stockings were of the 
same sombre hue as the rest of his costume. 

** Black Stockings,'* for that was the name 
given him, .still — to the nervous or imaginative 
— haunts the place ; but he has never interfered 
with the present writer. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that it was only on stormy nights that 
those post-boys saw him ; and historians of the 
road, if they can so arrange things, prefer to spend 
such nights by the ingle-nook. The roar of the 
gale, thQ booming of the thunder, the blue forks 
of the lightning, and the swish of the rain are so 
much more romantic from within doors 1 

No ; Black Stockings has never been known to 
try and snatch a bicycle. Indeed, as he belongs 
to a pre-cycling period, he probably would not 
know what to do with it, did he obtain onci But 
stay ! — what was it that gave the present writer 
that bad side-slip he experienced here, returning 
to Witney on the black night of a wet day ? Was 
Black Stockings responsible for it, or was it not 
probably due rather to the blackguard stuflF with 
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which they mend the roads here ? Not honest 
macadam, but the local limestone, which becomes 
buttery when rained upon, repairs the Oxfordshire 
highways. The Recording Angel does not book 
the curses expended by cyclists and drivers of 
motor-cars upon the road-makers and road-surface 
in Oxfordshire, because he understands the dire 
provocation coming from the attempts made to 
perform the almost impossible feats of keeping 
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Upright or out of the ditches when these perilous 
ways are muddy. 

Beyond Worsham Bottom, conspicuous in a 
field on the succeeding rise, is Asthall Barrow, a 
prehistoric mound now encircled with dry-walling 
and crested with a clump of fir-trees. An ancient 
track, the Akeman Street, once passed beside it in 
a south-westerly course from the neighbourhood of 
Bicester, making for Cirencester, but here it has 
been ploughed under and lost. 
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Onward goes the road in its bleak fashion, 
justifying Shakespeare's description in that scene, 
" The Wilds in Gloucestershire," in Richard 11,^ 
where Northumberland says : 

These high wOd hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome. 

Shakespeare did not in this instance make a 
happy chance shot, but wrote of what, as a 
traveller between Stratford-on-Avon and London, 
he knew of Cots wold. 

Burford town now comes in view, glimpsed 
below, clustering around the spire of its noble 
church and seated in a valley like that mentioned 
in Scripture as " flowing with milk and honey." 
The far-flung loops of the beautiful Windrush 
wind in and out amid quaint hamlets, pretty 
villages, and old manor-houses, all neighboured 
lovingly by the rich, gracious leafage denied this 
barren road. Here a byway leads down to Asthall 
village and that entrancing Land of Promise, and 
here again, another road conducts obliquely to 
Burford, by quaint, rarely visited villages, like 
that of Swinbrook, where in the old days the 
once rich and powerful Fettiplace family had 
their seat, and in whose unassuming church the 
stranger, greatly startled, may see all that is left 
of the pride and glory of that race in the singular 
monument in the chancel, on whose shelves, resting 
on their elbows, like passengers in their bunks, 
berthed for their voyage across the Styx, are six 
life-sized armoured e£S.gies of Fettiplaces who 
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ruled between 1504 and 1692. The family 
became extinct with the Pettiplace who died at 
the ** Bull " inn, Burford, in 1805, on his return 
from Bibury races ; and not only have they dis- 
appeared, but with them almost every trace of 
their once lordly manor-house. 

But let us continue along the main road, to 
where the coaches set down passengers for Burford 
at the cross-roads high above the town, where the 
*' Bird in Hand " inn stood, and where the house — a 
very large and imposing stone building — does still 
so stand. It long ago retired into private life, as 
did those others on the way, the " BK)ebuck," the 
" Bird's Nest," and the " Ramping Cat." The 
odd sign of this last-named house derived from 
the town arms of Burford, displaying, not a cat, 
but a lion (or a something intended for a lion) 
rampant. Popular opinion in the lang syne 
decided that it resembled a cat ; but if any one 
ever chances upon a cat like this, let him without 
delay present it to the authorities of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. They would like to have it ; and 
indeed its proper place would seem to be rather 
behind iron bars than on the domestic hearth. 



XLVII 

"Once upon a time," as the fairy tales say, a 
great tract of Oxfordshire north of the road 
between Witney and Burford was covered with 
the Forest of Wychwood, one of the four great 
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forests in England, and subject in mediaeval times 
to the ferocious laws that then governed such 
game preserves. Burford was, in a sense, the 
forest town, and its inhabitants had been, from 
time immemorial, indulged with a relaxation of 
the laws, by which on one day in the year they 
had the right of hunting in this Royal warren. 
In course of time this privilege resolved itself into 
a procession of the churchwardens and inhabitants 
of Burford up to the old-time forest hostelry of 
** Capp's Lodge,*' where they chose a Lord and 
Lady, generally a boy and girl belonging to the 
town, who formally demanded of the verderers, 
attending for the purpose, a brace of the best 
bucks and a fawn, " without fee or reward, with 
their horns and hoofs," for the use of the town of 
Burford, to be delivered on due notice given. 
When the first week in August was come, the 
bucks were sent for, and a venison feast for some 
hundreds of persons was provided in the town-hall. 
Whitsuntide revels on Ship ton Down were a 
part of the old sylvan traditions and observances 
which were finally extinguished when, after 
growing continually smaller, the Forest of Wych- 
wood was at last disafforested and cut up in 1862. 
It had still at that time seven thousand acres of 
forest glades, inhabited by deer. To-day, now 
that agriculture is depressed, the district is again 
becoming more wooded, and who knows but what, 
with the lost art of forestry in prospect of being 
regained, this forest may not again cover these 
upland slopes ? 
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But if ever that woodland does reappear, in 
its old beauty and extent, we may be quite sure 
that, among the ancient things brought back, the 
highwaymen who once found a refuge in it will 
not be revived. Bandits, robbers, and footpads of 
every kind are commonplaces in the old history 
of Wychwood, and up to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century travellers using this great road 
leading from London, through Oxford, on to 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, were preyed upon by 
bold and fearless highwaymen. Prominent above 
all these were the three brothers who were at the 
head of the so-called " Dunsdon Gang." They 
and their lawless band not only indulged in high- 
way robbery, but made themselves a terror to the 
countryside generally, by invading farmsteads and 
country houses, and requisitioning whatever they 
required. 

The Dunsdons had long been a respected local 
family. The name is found in 1693, in the 
parish registers of Fulbrook, near Burford, and 
there is to be seen to this day in Swinbrook 
churchyard an altar-tomb to a William Dunsdon, 
who died, aged 74, in 1746, apparently the 
grandfather of the three highwaymen brothers, 
Richard, Thomas, and Henry, of whom the first 
and eldest was born in 1745. 

The brothers began their career in a tentative 
way by waylaying farmers going home from 
market, and robbing them of the day's takings. 
Their ill-gotten gains did them no good, for they 
were always dissipated in the riotous gambling 
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orgies that then characterised the "Capp's Lodge" 
inn, in the forest, some three miles north of 
Burford, where in those days — now perhaps some- 
what di£S.cult to imagine — when the neighbourhood, 
owing to the Bibury races under the auspices of 
the Bibury Club, was full of gamesters, there was 
every opportunity for excess. 

As may readily be supposed, this neighbour- 
hood speedily became too hot to hold them, and 
they left home for awhile, to practise the highway 
trade elsewhere. Returning later, and robbing 
the Oxford mail-bag on the way of nearly £500, 
they became more daring and plunged deep in 
crime. Dark stories were told, and, in particular, 
one of how a hedger and ditcher, going early one 
morning to his work, saw two mounted men, with 
a led horse carrying a body flung across it, 
making for the forest. Arrived there, they dug 
a shallow grave and were burying the body, when 
the horrified observer, who had followed them, 
made a movement that disclosed his presence. 
They shot him and buried him beside their first 
victim. More fortunate was that other involun- 
tary spy who saw these doings and did not, like 
his fellow, sneeze or disclose his presence by 
trampling upon the dry twigs in the underwood. 

Four miles from Burford, in a hollow down 
below the grim, exposed road to Stow-on-the- 
Wold, whose emptiness is diversified only by the 
occasional clumps of trees called by the country- 
folk "follies," is the tangled glen called Tangley 
Bushes, where the Dunsdons had a veritable 
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robbers' cave ; and near by, in a shrouded bottom, 
may still be seen the sometime manor-house, now 
Tangley Farm, or " Lone Farm," as the country- 
folk very justly call it, once impudently attacked 
by them. 

The place is worth seeing. Turning to the 
left off the high road, a lane leads steeply down to 
a romantic hollow, filled with dense woods. As 
you begin to descend, you look down upon the 
grey roofs of the old manor-house, with the blue 
wood-smoke curling up from its chimneys, the 
still air filled with the sound of running water 
from an unseen stream. Passing through a rick- 
yard, the house, built of finely laid local ragstone, 
is reached, and skirting its side and entering the 
orchard, a backward glance discloses a delightful 
old-world scene. There stretches the full length 
of the old house, framed in by giant sycamores on 
the right hand, and with the farm-buildings and 
outhouses at the back — the whole a picture of rest 
and retirement, far from the madding crowd. 

This is the secluded place upon which the 
Dunsdons and their gang had arranged to descend. 
Fortunately for the residents, they had early news 
of the projected attack, and were prepared with 
an armed force. 

Late at night, when all had apparently retired 
to rest, the look-out hatch in the front door was 
forced back, and a man's arm, that of Richard 
Dunsdon, protruded through the opening, searching 
for the bolt. The waiting constables seized the 
arm, whose owner cried without to his friends. 
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**CutI^-cutl'* They slashed the arm ofif with their 
swords, and he escaped, hut prohahly only to die 
in the forest. One may see that tragical shutter 
and tlie veritahle door to this day — ^a most sub- 
stantial oaken door, plentifully studded with 
nails, and strengthened with iron ; the hatch, an 
iron plate, pierced, like a colander, with holes, is 
just suflBciently large for the passage of an arm. 

Every dog has his day, and the Dunsdons had 
theirs. It was at "Capp's Lodge" that the day of 
the remaining two was brought to its close. The 
end of the Dunsdons was in dramatic keeping 
with their careers. It was on Whit Monday, 
1781, that the two surviving highwaymen brothers, 
riding over from their cave at Tangley to join 
the Whitsuntide revels at Shipton, went on to 
"Capp's Lodge," where gambling and cock-fighting 
promised plenty sport. There they stayed, play- 
ing for high stakes, in the summer-house of the 
inn until four o'clock in the morning. They had 
originally entered it in a drunken state and 
quarrelsome mood, and at last began threatening 
the assembled company in so serious a way that 
a combined attack was made upon them before 
their accomplices, whom it was suspected they 
had in readiness outside, could intervene. William 
Harding, the landlord, courageously closed with 
Henry Dunsdon, and received a shot that broke 
his arm, but pluckily held on. The highwayman 
then drew a second pistol, and shot him in the 
chest, whereupon the ostler, Perkins, ran in, 
tripped him up, and then, picking up one of the 
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fallen pistols, knocked Thomas Bunsdon senseless 
with it. The landlord, recorering himself, despite 
his wounds, now joined issue, and in the end the 
two highwaymen were secured and handed over 
to justice. Tried and executed at Gloucester, 
their hodies were gibbeted near the scenes of their 
crimes, on an oak tree growing within sight of 
"Capp's Lodge." It now stands in midst of a field 
of barley ; but when reached, the rudely carved 



CAPP'S LODSK. 

inscription, " H. D., T. D., 1784," may yet he 
read on its trunk. Local superstition seeks to 
account for the somewhat youthful appearance 
of the tree by saying that it has ceased to grow 
larger after being put to this use. 

The unfortunate landlord died of his wounds 
within three months. His daughter, who lived 
for many years in the neighbourhood, had his red 
plush waistcoat, showing the bullet holes, altered 
to suit her own figure, and wore it constantly. 
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" Capp's Lodge " inn has long since been de- 
stroyed. Where it stood is now a farmstead, 
surrounded by level lawns and scrub thickets. 



faintly reminiscent of the vanished Forest of 
Wychwood. Only the summer-house is left, 
where it is said a Lord Sherborne of that period, 
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after losing continually all one night at play, 
would at last have staked the remainder of his 
estate had he not been snatched away and taken 
oflF to his carriage by his faithful servants. 



XLVIII 

BuRPORD should, without doubt, be renamed 
" Sleepy Hollow." How beautiful and peaceful a 
place it is, and what a staggering descent down 
into its one long street from this high road ! From 
this eyrie you look down and see it all, as in a 
model, and almost absent-mindedly fumble for a 
penny to insert in the slot, so that you can set its 
life in motion. We have it, on the authority of 
the Oxfordshire County Council and of the 
Licensing Justices, that Burford, although it 
numbers some 1,300 inhabitants, is not a '^populous 
place '* within the meaning of the Licensing Acts. 
They therefore in the early part of 1903 altered 
the closing-time of its inns from 11 p.m. to 
10 p.m. 

I think that decision shuts down the lid and 
turns the key upon historic Burford. The force 
of adverse circumstance can no further go. The 
place is historic, and even with a dim kind of 
almost prehistoric glamour surrounding it, in the 
faint recollections of King Ethelbald's victory 
in A.D. 685. I am not in the least interested in 
Ethelbald or his victory, but the Burford people 
were, and until nearly a century ago celebrated it 
VOL. I. 17 
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hy atU'tidiiig thi' prowssion of a banner, em- 
blazoned with a golden dra^n, carried through 
the street on Midsummer Eve. 

In the fulness of time the manor of Burford 
fell to Richard Xeville, Earl of "Warwick — the 
great fifteenth-century " Kingmaker " — and down 
yonder, in the Tolsey, is preserved one of the 



THE TOLSEY. 



only two signatures of his in existence. " Hi. 
Warrewyck " he signs himself at the foot of the 
letter he wrote in reference to the almshouses he 
founded here in 1457. The Tolsey itself, the 
official centre of Bui-ford when the town could 
boast a mayor and corporation, took its name from 
the manorial market-lolls being payable here. 
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Outside were the stocks. The clock on its bracket, 
showing a face either way to the street, and with 
a strong resemblance to a common American 
clock many times magniiBied, is the successor to a 
timepiece that in the days of the old corporation 
required so much mending, and bulked so largely 
in charges on that account in the corporation 
expenditure, that the burgesses at last refused to 
believe in their aediles, and declared those entries 
really stood for refreshments consumed. 

Much fighting took place in and about Bur- 
ford during the Civil War. There was the mid- 
night conflict in the street, January Ist, 1642, 
when the Roundheads were worsted, with the 
grim entries in the parish register to bear witness : 

1642. Robert Varney of Sbowe, slain in Burford and buried 

January 1st. 
Six soldiers slain in Burford, buried 2nd January. 
William Junks, slain with the shot of musket, buried 

January 10th. 

And others follow. But when the Crown went 
down and the Commonwealth was in course of 
being set up, Oliver's hand was felt most heavily 
here. Into Burford he drove those Levellers who 
had offered resistance to his personal advance- 
ment, and. Dictator that he was, herded three 
hundred and forty of them, prisoners, in the 
church. Still to-day the inquisitive stranger may 
see, pricked into the leaden rim of the old font, a 
relic of that time, in the words '* Anthonv 
Sedley, 1649, Prisner." Anthony was doubtless one 
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of those miserable prisoners who were, liy Crom- 
well's orders, marched on to the i-oof of the aisle, 
thenco to witness the execution of three of their 
numhev, shot on May 17th in that year against 
the church wall. 

Closely connected with the political history of 
those times is the Iieautiful ruin of Burford 
Priory, standing in its wooded grounds, a near cry 
from the street. That 
ruinated mansion is a 
priory only in name. 
Built by Sir Itfiurence 
Tanfield, that judire 
whose ornate monument 
is so conspicuous a featuw 
of the church, it is chiefly 
associated with the un- 
fortunate Lucius, second 
Lord Falkland, and with 
that sly old fox, Lent- 
hall, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to 
THE FONT, BUKk-oKii. whom Parliament granted 

the property. He resided 
here, and died in 1062. In 1808 much of the 
building was demolished, and the remainder has 
long been uninhabitable. In modem times its 
fine Henaissance architecture has been pictured 
again and again in the backgrounds of paintings 
by S. E. Waller, who died untimely, of drink, in 
1903. 

When " the King enjoyed bis own again " 
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Burford was as famous for the manufacture of 
saddles as Walsall is nowadays, and was, moreover, 
a place of a considerable Turf celebrity, for Bibury 
races took place only ten miles distant, and this 
little town generally housed the great folksattending 
them. Charles II., who was here often, selected 
the title of Earl of Burford for the first step in 



BtTRPOSD FRIOKY. 

the peerage of his and Nell Gwynne's offspring, 
afterwards created Duke of St. Albans. 

William III. and George IV. well knew 
Bibury Races and Burford, and the town hummed 
with life. The " George," the principal inn, 
stone-built, facing the street, was filled with jolly 
follows, and with quarrelsome, murderous fellows 
too, in tliose oM-timc days of racing ; but the 
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" Georj^o " lonoj a«fo lived out its day as an inn, 
and has for a century or more been divided into 
private houses and shops, while the " Bull," 
smus^lv Georsfian, rei<fns in its stead on the other 
side of the street. 

The ancient houses of Burford are survirals, 
cast high and dry upon the shores of time. The 
old life is gone that called them into existence, 
and tliey are anachronisms to those who now 
live in them. The old corporation of the town — 
that corporation which made such suspiciously 
frequent paynients for repairs of the Tolsey clock — 
Avas long since reformed away, and the last beadle 
is dead. " Snoper " Bennett, as he was called, 
had the handcuffs that once secured Thomas 
Dunsdon, and used to tell how his grandfather had 
taken custody of those l)rothers. The nickname 
of " Snoper " enjoyed, or endured, by the Beadle is 
supposed to have had its origin in his whispering 
loudly in the Oxfordshire dialect to the boys in 
church, " Keep quite, now, or I'll gi' ye a snope o' 
th' yed ! '* — a threat he proceeded to fulfil by hitting 
the offenders with his staff. 

Though '*' Snoper " be dead, the Oxfordshire 
speech survives in much of its richness. It is 
particularly rich in negatives, and " Ain't none o' 
you chaps seen nothin' o' no hat ? " is a typical 
sentence. Indeed, negation seems altogether a 
.feature of this Ba*otia, as witness this rustic 
conversation. 



J *i >) 



** Wheer bist goin' ? 

** Ain't a-goin' nowheer." 
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" Wheer ye coom from, then ? " 
" Ain't a-coom from any wheer." 
•• What be 'ee a-doin' ? '' 
" Nawthin'." 



XLIX 

BuRFORD church is a veritable museum of archi- 
tectural antiquities and monumental curiosities. 
Within it lie many of the old burgesses of the 
town, great and wealthy in those days when 
Burford was a place of much commercial import- 
ance. Their noble mansions still give this Sleepy 
Hollow a note of distinction, and their tombs here 
carry on their worldly import to the verge of the 
Beyond. Of them the Silvesters make the greatest 
show, and a long range of their monuments, each 
precisely alike, and all bearing a singular resem- 
blance to a dining-room sideboard, confronts the 
inquiring stranger. The Silvesters were what we 
should describe as wine merchants : they, in their 
day, called themselves ** vintners." 

More interesting than this array of Silvesters 
is the simple white marble tablet to Christopher 
Kempster, who, as the inscription tells us, was 
" Freeman of the City of London and of the 
Company of Masons. He built several churches 
in the said City, and was many years employed in 
Building the Cathedral and Dome of St. Paul's." 
He died in 1715, aged 89. 

Were I not already in the church and my hat 
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duly doffed, I would take it off to the memory of 
Christopher Kempster, for — like his master, that 
greater Christopher, Sir Christopher Wren — he 
built well and truly, and surely that man who 
shall lay one stone upon another and bed it in true, 
workmanlike manner is ever worthier of our respect 
than the talkers and the intriguers who, like scum, 
inevitably float to the surface. After all, they are 
the men who do something — who are makers, men 
of their hands — who are really the nation; who 
are the solid foundation upon which the frail 
superstructure, growing more insecure as it ascends, 
is reared. 

We shall hear more, presently, of Christopher 
Kempster. 

In the north transept is the monument of Sir 
Laurence Tanfield, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
who died in 1625. It is one of the finest and 
most magnificent Jacobean monuments in England, 
designed in what has, somewhat irreverently, been 
termed the " four-post bedstead style." That is 
to say, it is surmounted with an architectural 
canopy supported by marble columns which do 
indeed give the whole composition something of a 
likeness to one of those stupendously grand four- 
posters found in the " stately homes of England " — 
beds in which Queen Elizabeth is generally said 
to have slept, or, for various reasons, to have been 
unable to sleep. 

It is, however, not well to speak slightingly of 
the Tanfield monument, designed as it is with a 
wealth of artistic resource, and wrought in a great 
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choice of alabaster, painted and gilt, and in coloured 
marbles cunningly inlaid. Beneath the canopy 
lie the eflSgies of himself, in scarlet judicial robes, 
and of his wife, who survived him, and to whom 
is due this stately memorial. 

I know nothing more sweetly touching in all 
the range of mortuary verse than these lines on 
Sir Laurence, written, as they themselves inform 
us, by his widow. Their seventeenth-century 
spelling does but help their sentiment : 

Here shadowe lie 
Whilst life is sadd 
Still hopes to die 
To him she hadd. 

In blisse is hee 
"Whom I lov'd best 
Thrise happie shee 
With him to rest. 

So shall I be 
With him I lov'd 
And hee with mee 
And both us blessed 

Love made me Poet 
Aud this I writt 
My harte did doe yt 
And not my witt. 

Not this small heap of stones and straightened roome 
The Bench, the Court Tribunall are his tombe 
This but his dust, but these his name, interre, 
And these indeed now but a sepulcher. 

Whose meritts only raised him and made good 
His standing where few so long have stood 
Pitty his memory in gaged should stand 
Vnto a privat church, not to the land. 
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Love (or perhaps rather Sorrow) made her poet, 
as she chiinis, and did not equip her very well ; 
but we must take intention for achievement, and 
read with sympathy. 

It was Tanfield who built the now ruinous 
house of Burford Priory ; but he has another 
claim to notice, for his daughter and only child 
married Henry, Viscount Falkland, and was mother 
of Lucius, Viscount Falkland, who fell at the first 
Battle of Newburv, in 10 13. 



L 

Leaving Burford l)v the side road that leads 
gradually upwards by the Tolsey to the bleak 
coaching highway on towards Northleach, w^e 
come, just before reaching the junction of roads, 
past a farm on the left hand, with the farmhouse, 
lying a little way back from the road, half hidden 
by steep, grassy mounds and hollows, and densely 
over-arched bv tall trees. This is the site of the 
once-famed Upton, or Kit's Quarries, whence 
came much of the stone for AVren's rebuilding of 
St. Paul's Catliedral and of the Citv churches, 
after tlie great Fire of London. AVe have already 
seen Christopher Kempster's tablet, in Burford 
Church : here, in tliis farmstead, we see the house 
he built when he bought the quarries, and, retiring 
into the country after his many years' work in 
London, dealt larii^elv in the stone he had lon«r 
l)eeu busv in rearinii^ into churches. It is close 
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upon two hundred years since these quarries were 
worked, and the stony scars have long since been 
resolved into grassy heights and hollows ; but 
over one of the windows of the house can still be 
seen a record of Kempster's time, in his deeply 
cut inscription, " Christopher Kempster built this 
house, 1698." It is singular that the Christian 
name of himself and of the great architect should 
be the same, and strange how tenacious are the 
local traditions of the way in which the quarried 
stone was conveyed to London. They tell how it 
was taken eight miles by road to Radcot, and 
there loaded into barges, finding its way down the 
Thames ; and these floating gossipy records, come 
down to us in the talk of the countryside, are 
amply verified by the entries made in Kempster's 
own handwriting in an old ledger recently found 
in the house he built and occupied. It is an 
interesting old book, and not only tells us how he 
loaded up the stone to Radcot, and the price he 
obtained for it, but sets down how much he paid 
for his breeches, how much for a new gown for his 
wife, and the price of stockings for his daughter ; 
and gives us altogether, indeed, a very intimate 
peep into his life. 

That is a lonesome road by which Northleach 
is reached. That town is nine miles distant, and 
yet, with the exception of the lodges of Sherborne 
Park, there are but two houses on the way ; and 
they are inns. Here we are well in the Cots- 
wolds, at this part of the route an undoubtedly 
grim and bleak stretch of rolling uplands, diversi- 
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ficd here and th(>re by distant woods, spinneys, 
and coverts. Down below on the right hand, but 
generally hidden from view, continues the valley of 
the Windrush, only occasionally glimpsed through 
the deep bosquets of Barrington or Sherborne 
Parks. In two miles after leaving Burfonl, 
Oxfordshire is left behind and Gloucestershire 
entered, and presently the "Barrington New Inn" 
is passed, with, near it, the naked stone gate-posts 
once intended to form decorative entrances into 
Barrington Park, but now green, brown, and 
yellow with the mosses and lichens of long 
neglect, and standing isolated under the dank 
moisture of the trees, without gate or wall or 
railing of any kind. 

Here we are come into *' God's Gloucester- 
shire " — a proud title by which we are not to 
understand that other shires belong to the Devil, 
but that the soil of Gloucestershire is thought 
to be of exceptional fertility. It is not^ as a 
matter of fact, so pre-eminently rich, and that 
brings us upon the derivation of the similar 
saying, **As sure as God's in Gloucestershire," 
often thoiuijht to have arisen from the undoubted 
great number and richness of Gloucestershire 
churches and religious houses. Down below is 
Windrush, seated by the river of that name. 

It was to AVindrush that Isaac AVilliams, some 
time curate to Newman and always Tractarian 
and Roman iser, Avent as curate in 1829. He died 
in 1865, long after Tractarianism had been found 
out, and when his contribution to that mass of 
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falsehoods by direct statement, implication, in- 
nuendo, and perversion — the notorious Tract 80 
that once set the Church in a ferment — had been 
almost forgotten. That argument in favour of 
" Reserve in Communicating Religious Know- 
ledge," teaching that as there was "a very re- 
markable holding back of sacred and important 
truths in God's dealings with mankind," so there 
should be a corresponding attitude of the clergy 
towards their congregations, very rightly aroused 
the indignation of honest men, who were struck 
with amazement at the impudence which thus 
arrogated equal authority with the Deity, and 
saw in this damnable doctrine an insidious paving 
of the way for Popery again to enter the Church 
of England, and for the elevation of the clergy 
once more into a sacrosanct class. 

Two miles onward are the lodge gates of 
Sherborne Park, particularly handsome and ex- 
ceedingly well cared for — wrought-iron gates, 
proudly bearing the heraldic achievement of Lord 
Sherborne, a brilliant affair in gold, silver, and 
red, supported by two wolves. The barony of 
Sherborne Avas created in 178-1, in favour of James 
Button, M.P. for Gloucestershire, whose familv 
had been settled here, or in the neighbourhood, 
from very ancient times, and were early noted 
for murdering and committing outrages upon the 
lieges. An early Edwardian Dutton, attempting 
to make off with a young lady, a ward in charge 
of a neighbour, is recorded in the county history 
to have left hdr on the road in her chemise. 
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Their other chivalric doings are fully set forth in 
the old folios. Another Button, no ordinarily- 
constituted person, married his mother-in-law ! 

This property api)ears to have heen acquired 
by them in 1553. The mansion, remodelled by 
the great Inigo Jones, stands, away from sight, 
in the park ; but a very much more beautiful 
and interesting house, belonging to the Sherbomes, 
is that of Lodge Park, situated off the left-hand 
side of the road, and readily visible from the 
roadway. It is a small, but exquisitely perfect, 
house, built of stone in the Jacobean style, and 
attached to a park of some three hundred and 
seventy acres. Backed by a belt of tangled 
woodland, it looks romantic ; and, in fact, wicked 
stories have always been current in this country- 
side respecting it. It is told how the place was 
an establishment kept up by former Lords Sher- 
borne for fair charmers who had taken their 
sultanic fancy; and any rustic will allege the 
mad '* goings on " the place has witnessed. But 
the JIarianas of this solitary grange must needs 
have had a terribly dull time of it, in between 
whiles, while their protectors were entertaining 
guests of a more canonical kind at their seat at 
Sherborne Park. 

But it is not necessary to believe all these 
legends. Even to rustic minds Lodge Park 
looks romantic, and although Colin Clout cannot 
quite express that impression, he can at least 
invent scandalous stories. Such tales are told of so 
very many old houses of this kind that it would 
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seem (if we are to lend an ear to them) directly 
a country gentleman was raised to the peerage, he 
immediately felt it incumbent upon him to live 
up (or down, the moralist would say) to those fine 
old traditions and conventions which demand that 
the peerage shall he depraved. How shorn the 
ancesti-al mansions of the land would he of interest, 



how tame the novelists' tales, were the Dissolute 
Dukes, the Mad Marquises, the Wicked Earls, the 
Villainous Viscounts, and the Bold Bad Barons 
of romance to die out. Even the Squire is made 
to peddle in minor crimes, more suitable to his 
humbler station. They were all, in truth, a full- 
blooded race — headstrong, often immensely wealthy, 
VOL. I. 18 
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and lived in the great days of Privilege, when 
a landed proprietor, with plenty of money and 
a title, might do almost all he would. Privilege 
is dead, but the million will not willingly let the 
convention of the Wicked Nobleman die, even 
though it has seen, in this age of marvels. Blue 
Ribbonitc peers, and others strenuously preaching 
evangelical discourses on revivalist platforms, and 
bidding Derby Day crowds to " flee from the 
wrath to come." 

What says Lord Tolldler to Phyllis, in 
lolanthe ? — 

Nay, pi-etty one, we will not hurt you, 
The Peerage i8 not destitute of virtue. 

The settled convictions of the multitude are that 
it is, and that the Virtues come home to roost 
chiefly in the lowly cot. 



LI 

Resuming the Avav to Northleach, the " New 
Barn " inn is presently reached, forming, with its 
wayside sign, its neighbouring barns and farmyard, 
the noble over-arching trees, and the old stone-built 
toll-house, a very pretty picture. Those who keep 
this hostelry are evidently fully alive to its loneli- 
ness and to the commercial advantage this remote 
situation confers, for the sign announces it to be 
*' The Last Inn for Miles." 
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Northleach, two and a half miles down the 
road, at the hottom of a lonf^, gradual drop, is still 
five huadred and fifty-two feet above sea-level — a 
fact more eloquent of the bleak, upland nature of 
this road than many words could frame to describe. 
A naturally grim town of one long street, ex- 



clusively stone-built, it is not rendered the more 
cheerful by the workhouse that greets the stranger 
on entering, or tlie dour, fortress-like prison at the 
extreme end. It is rendered additionally silent 
by the utter extinction of its once prosperous wool 
trade, of which the sole extant reminder is the 
great church, rebuilt about the close of the fifteenth 
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century from the benefactions of the old clothiers 
and woolmen, whose monumental brasses, and 
those of their ancestors, still numerously cover 
the pavements. This remarkable series, beginning 
with that of some unnamed wool-merchant and 
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his wife about 1400, extends to circa 1530, in the 
brass to one William Lawnder, priest. Between 
these dates are found the interesting and re- 
markably artistic memorials of members of the 
Fortey, Scors, Bushe, and Taylor families — all 
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interested in the Cotswold wool and clothing 
trades, men of substance and even of great wealth, 
who built churches, repaired roads, and performed 
other good works out of their abundance. Their 
memorials, in delightful symbolism, proclaim their 
trades. Thus, William Scors, who died in 1447, 
and is described as a tailor, is represented with 
a pair of shears between his feet, and the old wool- 
men and their dames stand with feet on sheep and 
woolpacks inscribed with their merchant-marks. 
The fine brass to Thomas Bushe, woolman and 
merchant of the Staple of Calais, who died in 1525, 
shows, in addition, the pretty fancy of sheep 
sheltering beneath a bush, in allusion, of course, 
to his name. 

The brass to William Lawnder is noticeable for 
its rhymed epitaph, similar to one at Witney : 

Aan in wbat 0tate tbat euec tbou be 

^fmoc Aoctid 0bulde truble tbe 

Itoc wben tbow leest TDStenset, ventet te 

mors dup'are 

'Bx(b 00 tbi? grave grevi^et 

J6r0O Aort(6 memorare. 

In taking leave of Northleach it must be 
candidly admitted that the River Leach, whence 
the place-name comes, has not been explored ; but 
we will e'en take it on trust, and make haste to 
win beyond that prison which, standing like an 
unscalable citadel in the meadows outside the 
town, is the last outpost of civilisation for some 
miles. Where the long rise to Puesdown begins, 
that ancient Roman road, the Fosse Way, cuts 
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acwss our route, coming from Cirencester and 
going in a north-easterly direction across England 
to Leicester and beyond. 
- Roman remains are still unearthed along these 
miles, and Fosbrooke, the 
historian of Gloucester- 
shire, is responsible for 
the statement that " Hang- 
man's Stone," one and 
thrL'O- quarter miles from 
North leach, is the spot 
where that stern people 
executed its criminals. 
Mliatever " Hangman's 
Stone" may have been, 
it is now nothing but a 
name, for no stone marks 
the spot at the corner 
where the Bibury road 
goes off at an angle and 
the coppices of Puesilown 
begin. 

Puesilown is a huge, 

semi-circular outlier of the 

CotsMolds, to whose sum- 

BBAMs TO THOMAS KOBTKY. niit at " Pupsdown " inn 

you arduously toil three 

miles, like an ant up the side of a Dutch cheese, 

and thence steeply descend, on the other side, 

three more, to Frog Mill and Andoversford. At 

Frog Mill the A^ays divide : on the right to 

Cheltenham and Gloucester: and on the left — the 
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Old Gloucester Boad — to Gloucester over the 
Cotswolds at their grandest, avoiding Cheltenham. 
It will be perhaps as well to take the Cheltenham 
route first. 

This brings one immediately to Andoversford, 
where a singular conjunction of the Midland and 
the Great Western Railways has placed two 
stations fa<5ing one another, and has brought about 
an irruption of monstrous red-brick viaducts and 
embankments at Dowdeswell and Whittington, 
along the remaining miles into Cheltenham ; not 
at all to the advantage, from a picturesque point 
of view, of this exceedingly beautiful country of 
bold hills and sheltered wooded vales. 



LII 

But hist ! we are coming into Plasteria, generally 
known as Cheltenham, the place alluded to in 
that classic among bogus epitaphs: 

Here lie I and my three daughters, 
Killed by drinking Cheltenham waters. 
If we had stuck to £psom i^alts, 
We shouldn't be lying in these here vaults. 

There is no reason whv Cheltenham, situated 
as it is in a district rich in stone, should have 
been built so largely of stucco, except that it 
took its rise about the time of the great Nash, 

that very great master 
who found us all brick and left us all plaster — 
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a time when plaster ruled the roast, to the almost 
entire exclusion of more honest materials. It is 
these plastiferous streets and squares and crescents 
that make Cheltenham oddlj like an inland 
Brighton, with an admixture of Regent's Park, 
a suspicion of Surbiton, and a slight flavouring 
of Ladbroke Grove and Nottins: Hill. No doubt 
the great recommendation of stucco is that 
with a few pots of paint it is possible to put 
a new complexion on it; but for all these toilet 
arts, Cheltenham has at last come to that stage 
when she looks a little faded and outmoded ; and 
Edwardian high jinks in a Georgian and Early 
Victorian setting have rather the ghastly likeness 
to tlie gruesome post-mortem^ jollifications of an 
Irish wake. 

The olden thronsjed state of tlie traffic on this 
road between Ch(»ltenham and Gloucester made it 
a very desirable highway for testing the com- 
mercial capabilities of those early precursors of 
the motor-car, the '' steam-carriages " of the first 
years of the nineteenth century. During four 
months in 1881 Goldsworthy Gurney's steam 
coach competed very successfully with the horsed 
coaches on this route. In that time it ran a total 
of three thousand five hundred miles, and gener- 
ally performed the journey of nine and a quarter 
miles at speeds from twenty to twenty-five miles 
an hour. The Times of Mav 12th in that vear 
records how the success of this contrivance 
brought down the fare of all the coaches from 
four shillings to a shilling a head, and narrates 
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how, a few days earlier, it conveyed thirty-three 
passengers from Cheltenham to Gloucester in fifty 
minutes. This naturally roused the jealousy of 
the coach-proprietors, who so worked upon the 
prejudices of the local turnpike trustees that 
they at first placed obstacles, in the shape 
of heaps of loose stones, on the roads, to hinder 
the new-fangled invention, and at length 
obtained Parliamentary powers for raising the 
tolls against them to such. an extent that the 
steam-carriages, unable to bear the charges, were 
withdrawn. 

Merely to take the highway which leads into 
Cheltenham, past the suburb-village of Charlton 
Kings, and so continues through the town, along 
High Street and the road to Gloucester, would 
leave the very worst impression of the place ; for 
that long and busy thoroughfare of shops is the 
least satisfactory of any, and grows more mean 
and sordid as you proceed, ending among second- 
hand clothes-shops and gasometers, planted boldly 
and offensively by the way. The commendatory 
poet who penned these saccharine lines upon 
Cheltenham would — had he any literary honesty — 
have written very differently had he been conducted 
this way. What he did write was : 

Cheltenham : that appelhition bids arise 
Kemembrance of a vision passing sweet, 
Of Beauty walking in a bowery street, 

And Youth with Pleasure laughing in his eyes ; 
Of joyous Age with Vigour still replete, 

And native Health whose balm the stranger tries ; 
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and so on and so forth. Wliat he should have 
written would be more in this style : 

Cheltenham, looHe-limhed and sprawling, lies 
On either side a long manurioiis street 
Of squalid shops, which, anything but sweet, 

In summer make his gorge begin to rise. 
Oh ! take my word, 'tis nothing of a treat, 

And on his way the harassed stranger flies, 
lie dare not stay for anything to eat, 

Lest he be ate instead by fierce blue-bottle flies. 

At last the street is done; his spirits rise: 

But then the Gas-works* breath : he gasps and dies. 

Its admirers style Cheltenham the ** Garden 
Town," and if you take the Colonnade and the 
Promenade, lined with trees, Pittville Park and 
Gardens, and Montpellier Gardens, they do go 
some way to justify the title. But bating those 
pleasances, Cheltenham is but a lesser and un- 
interesting Brighton, without the sea. 

It is said that the medicinal nature of Chelten- 
ham waters was first discovered by large flocks 
of pigeons resorting to them ; but this surely must 
be a clumsy allegory, concealing the fact that 
Georgian and Early Victorian Cheltenham was 
resorted to by numerous wealthy hypochondriacs, 
who were very often the pigeons plucked in the 
card-rooms by the sharpers who always have in- 
fested such spas. 

Cheltenham, although larger than in its 
halcyon days, is not the medicinal spa it was, 
and, to save itself from extinction, has been 
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obliged to earn newer reputations. One hears less 
to-day of its liver-curing waters, once solemnly 
quaffed by hordes of returned Anglo-Indians at 
the Pittville Spa Pump-room ; but a very great 
deal of the many high schools, training schools, 
and colleges, whose presence is indeed alluded 
to in the modern arms of the town, and typified 
by two open books a tree of knowledge. 
" Salubritas et eruditio," proudly runs the borough 
motto. 

The remaining ten miles into Gloucester, along 
this route, by Alstone Green, Wotton, and Long- 
levens, call for little remark, for the scenery is 
flat, and those places without feature ; but away 
to the left, prominent upon its hilltop, is Church- 
down, whose name, it is well known in Gloucester- 
shire, is pronounced "Chosen." To that eccentric 
method of pronunciation belongs a well-found, 
if not a true, tale, in the narration of how a 
farmer of the place, long a Dissenter, was at length 
persuaded to become a Churchman. He listened, 
not greatly impressed until the response " And 
make Thy chosen people joyful ! " smote his ears; 
when "Ay! thot's good,'* said he; "let us stick 
up for ourselves. Don't trouble, O Lord, about 
them Gloucester vo'ks, but mek Thy Chosen 
people joyful. The best way for that to be 
done," he added, turning with an audible 
whisper to his daughter, "is for us to get some 
raal good harvest weather!" 
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LIII 

Returning to Frog !Mill, we now take the Old 
Gloucester Road into the city. 

Just beyond where the two ways fork, there 
stands in the narrow dip, at the end of what must 
in coaching times have been an extremely danger- 
out curve, the poor old " Frog Mill " inn. 

It is a weird place, a fitting scene for some 
i-omantic tale. From abrupt grassy banks, shelving 
down into the road, springs a patch of dense fir 
wood, and partly facing it, and in part looking 
towards a stone bridge over a little stream in the 
bottom, stands what was once the fine late seven- 
teenth-century hostelry where you, halting awhile 
and alighting from your spanking post-chaise or 
travelling-chariot, might dine in the old days off 
the best and drink of the choicest vintages. Now': 
Well, the usual bread and cheese and beer for the 
casual caller, and, if he is fortunate, that usual 
standby of the rustic inns of to-day, ham and eggs. 

Three parts of this fine old stone-built house 
have been unfurnished these many years, and the 
roof and the floors are in the last stages of decay. 
The rest is sufficiently comfortable, and when the 
rains sweep down from the Cotswolds and make 
the road without into the likeness of a torrent, 
then the storm-bound explorer finds much comfort 
in the stone-flagged parlour, in its fire in the 
cavernous inglenook, and in the capacious settle, 
proof against every draught that blows. 
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The miU whence Frog Mill takes its name is 
no more. Only a dilapidated range of outhouses 
and stables, relics of the days when this was a 
coaching inn, remains, and the wall of them 
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impends in so tottery a fashion over the waters of 
the little River Coin that one goes gently, lest it 
feel the vihration and at last takes that long- 
contemplated plunge. 
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The road hence, up the steep, steep spurs of 
the Gotswolds, brings up at a very high-pitched 
place where another highway crosses. These 
cross-roads enshrine something really — ^for senti- 
ment's sake — ^worth the climb, for in a little 
hollow below them, arcaded beneath a dense 
bower of ash trees, are the Seven Springs, one of 
the two disputed sources of the Thames. Really 
the source of the River Churn, which falls into the 
Thames near Cricklade, this spot certainly gives 
some ten miles' greater length to the Churn than 
"Thames Head," near Cirencester, confers upon 
the first stretch of Thames, above Cricklade., 

Private rapacity too often cheats sentiment, 
and here, while it is true that the stranger can 
descend into the hollow, and distinctly see a 
number of springs gushing forth from the rock 
and earth and gnarled roots of trees, a very solid 
stone wall of a park is built across the pool, with 
an iron grating so disposed that all the dead leaves, 
or other rotting vegetable matter, together with 
chance pieces of paper and the like imromantic 
things, are left on the hither side, in a foul 
accumulation, for the public to feed their fancy 
upon ; while the infant stream, strained and 
purified, goes tumbling and prattling down into 
private grounds, carefully screened oflF from 
outer view. A tablet, let into the wall, is 
inscribed : 

Hie tuus, 

O Tamesiiie Pater, 

Septemgeminus fons ; 
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which may be Englished : 

Here ilows, O Father Thameb, 
Thy sevenfold source. 

Beyond this spot the Old Gloucester Road 
takes its great plunge down Crickley Hill, a 
terrific descent, with no humbug about it. It 
** shows its hand," so to speak, and hints, in unmis- 
takable swooping gradient and jagged walls of rock, 
that he who would go gaily down at speed must 
certainly go to destruction. In two miles it joins 
Birdlip Hill; which, however, requires a g6od 
deal of particular description to itself. 

Birdlip Hill, probably the most dangerous on 
any high-road in this country, is something over a 
mile onward from where Crickley Hill falls so 
dramatically over the edge of Cotswold, and is 
situated on that long Roman road from Silchester to 
Cricklade, Cirencester, and Gloucester, which here 
has been given the name of the "Ermin Way." 
The pretty village of Birdlip stands fringing this 
road, and ends abruptly just where the way leaps 
into space, without warning, to go zigzagging 
nine hundred and seventy feet down into the 
levels, with a terribly deceptive air of always 
being about to resume the easy gradients of 
an ordinary road. There are those who derive 
the name of Birdlip from **Bird Leap," a 
title picturesquely describing the almost cliff- 
like falling away of the plateau down into the 
vale ; but an unobservant stranger on wheels 
would by no means perceive this great cleavage, 
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for the vale is masked by a thick belt of roadside 
trees, and it is only he who keeps a bright, observ- 
ing glance upon everything who, a little way 
before the lip of this almost precipice, is startled 
to see down below yonder, ever so far away, and 
looking like some pictured representation, the* 
Yale of Gloucester, backed by the misty shoulders 
of the Malvern Hills. In midst of that surprising 
view, he s^es this Ermin Way, proclaiming its 
Roman origin in that straight course for miles, 
stretched out there, and made by height and 
distance to look as though it stood upright. At 
last, after it has gone six miles, it bends abruptly 
to the left and, to this distant-glancing eye, is 
lost. But whither it goes you can perceive 
readily enough, for there, in yet another mile, 
rises, plain to see, whitely from this green frieze 
of pastures and hedgerows, the great tower of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

The cruel hill has been the death of many, and 
is now so generally recognised as a death-trap 
that, besides being plentifully danger-boarded by 
day, its beginning is provided with a red lamp, 
lit every night, inscribed " Cyclists, dismount." 

The hill is nearly two miles long, beginning 
from the spot whence the accompanying illustra- 
tion was taken, and taking several turns, to right, 
to left, and back again; with what the Birdlip 
folks eloquently call " the nasty bit " about a 
quarter of a mile down. It is generally at this 
" nasty bit " that the cyclist who takes it walking 
feels pleased that he lia^ walked, and he who 
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rides begins to pray. It is round the comer, 
where the stone wall is, that the rustics generally 
find the remains. 

Birdlip Hill, for these very just reasons, is the 
only hill that can boast six danger-boards, as well 
as the lamp. The disposition of these is instruc- 
tive. One Cyclists' Touring Club and one Auto- 
mobile Club board are planted beside the road, just 
before approaching ; another two, with the lamp, 
at the sudden drop ; and two more, nearly a mile 
down, where a deceptive interlude of easy 
gradient, only to become presently worse than 
ever, might lure the unwary to their doom. 

When at last the road does reach the level, 
it and the wayside villages of Whitcomb and 
Hucclecote, together with the dusty Gloucester 
suburbs of Barnwood and Wootton, become by 
contrast quite tame and uninteresting, and thus 
lead to Gloucester Cross in the stale fashion of 
an anti-climax. 
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